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: ' Introduction^ - , . ^ 

* ' ' . . . . ; ■ ^ 

^ The p'roject' descriWd in ^this report' v^s designed as a pilot study 
of handlcappedf students and the SAT* Its pulrpose was* ainbitious: to 
assess the concerns ofi h^anjlicapped students abotit> standardize^d testing^ 
in general and the ?ATs in particular, to identity problems ^pfecific 
to certain disabilities or common across di'sabilities /.bo alert ttie ' 
College Board and ETS about the findings » and to make, suggestions 
or recommendations for future work. 

The project yas activated, in ^arch, 1979 and was funded in two^* 



phases. Phase 1 consisted of ^'literature search^ a. telephoa)^ survey ' ^ 
of educational institutions^^ and. the development 'and' field-stesting^* ' . 

of instruments for the major 3ata collection activities.,. Phase 2 

s *^ ■ - ' . 

. f ■ ■ * 

involved interviewing student's'and adm^nJLstrators in 6 major institutions 
where large populations of handicapped students were in' attendanga. \ ^ \ 
These 'activities of th$ project' are described ^n Chapter £l.' ^ ^ . 

* ^' ' . ^ ' ^ * * • _ |- 

One of* the first things to bec^ome apparefnt^ wa^. that '«the han^il^ap^ed^^ * 
did not hoM^ together ^s 'a group. ^ Even 'among students witjx the sam^ ' ^ . 
disability. (e.g..» blindn€>?s); factors such, as the ^ severity a^ dfi^artion^ 
of t;he handicap^» the age at onset» the progression ?f ti^e .disabil<i:ty» -i^jid -' 

the individual s adaptation combined to cre'ate avlde'Tange o^^^ndicapplng . 

^ / ! ^ " ^ * ^^^^ s"^- , ■ ' 

co'nditlons. One pervasive handicap, however, w^s comtaofe with st^denfis '.^ 

actoss many disabilities: the attltttde'of £he public toward the h^ndicapp^* 

An bverv^ew of the dis^Mllties and handicaps eiicfountered dii^^^he study i.s*,'^. ./ 

given In Chapter III. » " V * ' ".Ti" ^ 



1 A major foduB of the study, was on the ^conditions \uidet which ; 

handiqappj^d^students took the SAXs* Surprisingly, almofit 'hj^^-E bf .£1^. > ^ , 



handicapped ' strudents had been tested in 'standard administration^ of the 
SAT» rather than in a special administration* ?or some^ students this was 
a delib^|rate choice but for most it was lack of awareness of alternatives* i 
They simply did not; know about, the possibility of a special a^mipi^tpattotrT 
Additionally handicapped students rel^brted some interpersonal problems 
between themselves and others* in the testing situation* -This was not ' 
generally true» but it Was reported more often -than one would like to 
he^* Finally* many^handfcapped'.students reported on time Bxt^ space ^ 
restrictiotis'which they felt were an^ ^^^itibnal handicap* A review of the 
handicapped-students' o^fnions on the co^^d^.tions of testing -Is given in. 
Chapter IV* \"\ ^ ^ 

" . Disabled students were also asked aboot-tlje SAT jltself * Several 
^eas of concern becam^: apparent* Pjxr students with visual impairment 
and for students wi^ motor impajlfitient of ' the'^Upper extremeties^ the 
answer sheet' po^edTgreai: di^iculty* Within the test itself » there wete 
specific conc^ras related to specific handicaps^ '''The Araille and cassette 
version^ for ias£ance% cont^'ned questions involving graphs or tabular ^ 

presentations data which Were reported not to translate well into 

' :i 

Braille or onto tape* The vocabulary level 'of the SATs appeared to 
* ^ 'i 

cbdfoui^d mady deaf strudents* Fox n^ost students takliig the'^SATs in<a 
i^on-standard ^administration^ the discussion of scdre interpretation was a 

i 

'S^r'^ point* A ^v^ew of ^handicapped^students' opinions on the SAT are . 
^Iv&a in, Chapter V* ^ . 

The i^ture of xhe data> collected in this study and Che size of 
th^ sample'.precluded the use of statistical analysis* The data reported 
in Chaf^eraf LV and V.ar^ largely ^anecdotal* An attempt? has been made to 



organize ^ndreport as accurately as possible those things which most 
influenced ue perceptj^ons pf the author^ but also to i^ticlude all major' 



comstents made by students for transmission t6 STS and. the College Board. 

This study concludes with a number of suggestions and specific* 

recommendations based on the information obtarned. Relate^ to the 

problems discussed under the condi^tions of testitig (Ct\apter IV) are 

recommendations designed to (1) close the communications gap aioong 

ETS» the handj^capped students and^ their' families^ and counselors Qr test 

administrators^ (2) develop aa information system which would lead to a 

t * t *■ * 

better understanding of testing conditions and provide, a ddta base for 

validity and reliability resea^^ for handicapped' students » and^ (3) solve 

some of the time and space problems through moduXarizatidn of stf^ndardized 

tests* Related to the problem? concerning the SAT itself ' (Chapter V)» . 

are considerations designed to help (1) provi<le an inexpensive alternative 
* * * ^ * ^ 

> ^ ' * * 

answer sheet for use by the visually handi<^apped or mobility impaired^ 

{2> point out the need forHtfim analyses, reliability and valid'ity 

studies within sub-populat^^hs of the handicapped » and (3) provide^etter 

feedback for score interpretation*/ ^Tp coordinate the tofal range of 

activities surrounding the handi<:apped» a recommendation is m^de that* a 

person be ^appoi^nted with overall resp(^sibility for the handicapped. 

These recommendatiops together with suggegtioos for further research are 

-contained In Chapter VI. ' ^ r 



' ' , Chapter II , . 

Activities of the Project 

Phase 1 of 'the^^tudy involved a literature search, a telephone 
survey, the development and f ield'^testing of interview ^forms, and the 
production of 'an'*interiin report including a^revised research, design for. ^ 
Phase. 2. Phase 2 involved site visits to several educational institutions. 
An overview of the schedule of activities is given in "Figure It - The 
remainder of this chapter will be divided into four sections covering the 
three major activities of Phase 1 and the data collection actitivies of 
Phase 2* ■ , ' , ' . 

- - \ * • 

The Literature Review 

Purpose and Scope ^ ^ . . , * y , ^ \ 

InlStlally, a search was made for studies .dealing specifically with 

testing envj;roniaents » to learn whether adaptations had been mdde* that ' ^ 

> ' " 1 ■ ' 

proved practical^ beneficial and ^psychometrically'sound for /handicapped 
students in the test*taking situation. 'The investigation sought* studj.es 
both qf difff erential procedures effective with specific handicaps and^of 
geneftal methp^s useful \n coping with common problems in administering 
tests^to th6 handicapped* ^ ^ 

5ince this limited quest proved, mainly futile, tne search was - 
extend63:^to cover educational and vocational tests/ both-group and ^ 
individual, in bioth practical and theoretical, contexts, as they applied, 
to handicapp^, students or^worker^ 'The expectation was that parts of 
studied'^mi^ht^ hav^e prodt/ced findings pertinent to the problem of testing^; 
.enviroAinen'ts ^ * / * , . * - ^ ' ' 
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This search therefore also involved inspecting test manuals of 
instruments^ developed' especially for the hairaicapped or afdapted for * ' 
thei^ jdse. The expectation was thAt these manuals* would 'Comment on 
technl<|\i&s foun<i ^suitable for the test administration-^i .e. » special 
copaunication^methodSf teet matet^ials^^xactice tests^ rest periods^ , 
audiovisual, '^^yices » th« *ue^ ^of ^manuenses .and interpret er$» -dtc. V 

Fri>ce8s - . ^ . ' I ■ ■ ' ' * 

Coiliputer ^searches of ERIC and of Psychqlofiical Absfcradts were^made 
for literature pi^oduced duyiijg the period. _1966-197'9.. Fiftyrfour usable 

articles tod ^ever^l books were thus Idsritlf J^edy read,,^nd ""abstracted. 

' I * ' ^ ^ , ■ ' 

I* . . ' . 

Th^ ETS Test Collection vasi ^sed for the test ibatmals and bibliographies 

■ . ^\ ■ ~ " ■ ■ ■ ■ 

it shelvesi *%)me.telephoifiing was also carried out ^n an effort ta extend 
our bibliographic nange by^ consulting scholars and authoritative practi- 
tU^bners in field 6f ^handicapped and. "exceptional" ^ildren and 

adults.^ A listing of Articles and books is given in Appeddfx A. 

■ - ^ , ; ' - , ^ 

■ ^ ' ■ ^. 
Resultfif - ■ " ' _ * ■ ' 

~. ^ . ? — ' ' ' ^ * ' . ^ ^ ■ \ ■ ■ ^ 

/ There ist universal ^^acknowledgement of tji^'pi^obleiq^ encountered^in 
administering,^ ^tests' Jt;d the handij:appe4 unde^^^di^ame* highly controlled 
conditions re^uir^d yith non-handicaiTped test takers. We- founds 

little serious research on how ^o provide uniform testing conditions' for 

- . I ' 

either group or individual t;esting of the l^dtuli flapped* On the other 
hand* there is a consid&rlible litferatuite -of ptact?cal a^vic^ oh hdw to 
eatery out testing .ylthov^t^ excessive 'distortions of^the ^urpo^es ^f the 
.test's and without inflicting Im^ustic^s'^or humiliations ot mental and 



physical pain oil handicapped 'test' takers. Never tl\eled^^ we found little 
scientific information on the difference*in results cbming from any 



one m&thod or: {lombination of nke^hods of ^test application. 



/ The literature also unlverstfll;^ acls;npwledge§* the absence of 'tests 
devised fot the distinctive, psychological environments of *the separate^ 
handicaps ^g: normed for the ^ni^ue X^^^ experiences of t&e handicapped 
Since so few tests exi^t that have been developed specifically for use^ > 
with the handicapped and since the bulk of tests used with this population 
are adaptations of tests normed on the nonhapdicapped', it'is distressing 
to learn that there, i^ not yet muqh information on the effects on i;he 
n^easur^ment of such modification of standardized ^tests. 

Probably the soundest work now being done is that of the achievemetrt 

jjjjht ±ng and related Research carried on by the Office of Dc^ttogra^hic 
Studies at Gallftu^et College a|^d the vocational testing devised ah<^4 

t^repo^ted by Margaret Sackman (tiow ar the Colle^e^ Soard^) and her former 
colleagues at the XCD Rel>abilitation and Reseai^pK Cei^ter < 

The Telephone Survey 

' ^ ' / ^ * ^ ' » . . ^ ' . 

^ ihie Initial plan for the telephQne survey included palling at.least 

' ' - ^ » ' ■ / 

^ne educational institution' in each of the 48 stages (dmittiug^ Hawaii and ^ 

^ V ^ ' J ■ / ' ' 

Alaska)'. In more 4)opulatea state's such as New York and Qalifornis .three ^ 
calls wer^ cQiitemplated; one t;o a^ larg^ .university-, ' one to^a'4*year 

institution, and one to a 2^ear inatitution. The Selection of ttie 

^« . * ^ " ' *' ^ \ . - 

schools to be. surveyed was based on. the largest populations of handicapped 

students reported by educational institutions from ^ach state in the. 

Collefte. Guide for^ Students with Disabilities . 



{ 



It qaickl])' became clear thatiCl) adiolssionsVo^icers did nit generally 
know much about handicapped students^ (2) the''ansvers ve ver^ seeking 

were not generally available lroiti|' any one source^^if tHey vere ^vailabl'^- 

m ^ 1 ' *\ ' ' * 

at all,"and (3)* the numbers o^ handicapped students^ reported in ttie . 



l^ts 




College Guide for Students vtth Disabilities vfere generally overestimf edt ' *^ 
~ ""^ T 7 iT : . . ' . 

A revised telephone interview' form was prepared* which al\loyed us to 

record the names and phone^ numbejrs of the several persons ye wd^X<t 

interview and .which clustered the^questions such that tHby could be^ 

answered by several kinds of persons* ^ A copy of the Telephone Interview . 

• . *- . 

Torm: Admissions Fersonnel^'ls. given in Appendix B* Quite t^rpically^ 
questions on admissions requirements were handled by admissions officers. 
Questions on th£ number of handicapped students were referred to th^ nw3e» 

■-• , . |. ■* , ' ^ 

the counselor or testing personnel in smaller schools or, jto ^ per^oji in 
charge of handicapped students in larger institi^tions* Questio,ns abbt^t ^^ 
i^alidity studies we^je referred tc* the research personnel^ to the 



testing staff^^ any referral all'was made* 

Since -there was a ne^dfor Several telephone contacts at each 



institution* the number of institutiops t6 l^' contacted' was ^educie3* 

.... y 



From' the CoULege JGiuide for Students with Disabilitt^s' b^gjythose 4nstitu- ' 
tlons were selected fiiiich reported the largest numbers of handicapped 
students* Several, other institutions Vere contacted on the basis ^f-^. 
rec(?ininendation by knowledgeable Icoatacts 3uch^as the K* .J* ComMssloa 
for the Blind, Garllaudet College, the Rehabilitation Commlssioo and other 
sources* Community colleges were not^contacted after p^^lltninary work . 
showed xhat. thfe SAt wad-.not required, ^ ' , ' 



, Clearly^ the ^el^phon^ survey ]iecain6* a fishing -expedition Ito locate 
institutions H^e^fre follov^^^p Work could best be^done* Equally/clear was 
the *con£ijSed^t^.tjIs o£^ handicapped stiidents across the institJti6ns we . 
contactedi'^ Institution!^ with^large populations of handicapped students 

tended ^ct haVe- somebody in charge- 6^ the needs » while institufions 

' ' ^ . ' ' i ^ ' ' 

without lat^e' populations of handicapped students tended/ to be vague 

about ntimbers and^ ileeds . l^t\/ in^titutiona told of what thev planned to 

- ' . , ' ' " * * ' I 

do in the futurej:p locate a^d meet the needs o'f the h^^ndicapped* 

«Overall» o^ore thaA thirty institutions w^re surveyed in 13 states 

an^ the District of Co^mbla. More than 80 ^hone contacts vsre made with 

persdits^in Mucational^ organizations. Table 1 contains an p/erylew of ' 



the schools >which wer^ contacted and the information which ^s used for' 
site selection. The ^ation^le for site selection is presented in the 
description of the act^lvi^ies in i^a^je 2. ^ . ^ ^ ^ V 

. - ' ' \ InstrjLtmegt Dev^lopinent 

The liit^raturp search 'telephone survey des6ribed ^bbve Reined 
^n IfOcatihg sources of ^ information* and acquiring knowledge oi the 'scAie 
[lemptfSf to' i 



pf the prdb^lem pi 



the development of instruments for 'data 'collection* 



Three activities reoiained:, .defining areas for study in PKas^ 2» developing 
the lnatr>iUi6nfcs , and tJLeld-tes.ting the student interview foipis*^ -^^c 



\ f 



Aft Overview' of^'lnfdmit Ion ^boot Edotitiynal lostltotlons Considered 
Ifor Fertlclpat^oii, in Fhsse' 2 of the Study 
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Defining Areas of Study -' ' ^ ' . ' ' 

Infomtatlon gathering generated more questions than it answered. 
The questions seemed to concentrate around 4 major areas 'Qf',litqttlrj:' 



cftegorles of handicapped students^ S^T testlng'condltlons» te^t ac 

dlf flcultles» and the questions of standardization and validity. 

N / ' - ' - - ^ ' ^ ^ . 

Categories * The following^ general categories of students were' 



' Identified for Inclusj^on In the study.* 



Blind or visually dmpali^d 
Deaf or hearing In^alred 
Mobility Ij^palred . ' ' 
* Learning disabled 



It was^* recognized tjhat within any ot^e category there was a wide range 
of degree of dlsal^llty and that there were sty<3ents whose multlpll^ 
disabilities fell f^to mor^ than one^categoif^. ^ome/dlsabilltles^^ 
e.g.,, cerebral palish or multiple sc]b^rosis*-dld not fit easily Into 
one of the 4 categories. Nevertheless Xt was decided that an attenmt 
would be made at 



frdm each of the 



e^ach Institution to ^inten^w *one or more students 
4 Categories as" well as students with othet disabilities. , 



It was- deemed Imfort^t to study whatever handicapping conditions were 



found In ^the educational inst^tut^lons selected for tba s£udy. 'The 
breadth of , exposure 'a^suted bhe brofdest^ase of Infbrmatlon upon which 
to make recommendations for future research* 



Testing conditions . The Guldeiine&* for Compliance with the 

Section 304 Kegulatlgn recognize that'^pi±(^T edltlohs,of, tes'ts are 

' . ! ' * J ' ' V ^ ' ■ ' 

appropriate particularly for visually .handdcapped^studentd* and c£Cn be 

- ^ j . • " ' , ' ' ' \ 

produced. In Briillle* large type» an4 Cassette form. ;'^jpon,vhat basis do 

f ^ ft ' - ' 



'" > ' v.; 



/ us •. 



visually handicapped students select one form over another? Are those 
^rms suitable for students with other disabilities? ^re there other 
conditions of testing which differentially affect students vith specific 
disabillkes? , ^ 

Test and item difficulties * *Do students with differing, disabilities 
have Specific problems with the SAT unique?^ to their disabilities? Are. 
certain types of 'it^jcms more dif f i^ujl^t^fcn: students with specific di3abilities 

Standardization and' validity , po most students wtfcii handicaps take 
the SAT in a non-standard administratfon? Vhat is the effect on .students 
of a non-st'andard adMnistration? How, can on£ deal with validity with'a 
non-standard administration? , ' , 



InstTitinent Developinent * / , , 

^^Tmidst the background of the a&tivities already mentioned^ two 
interview f onus ,were- d^aveloped; the Telefahone Interview Form for ' ' 
Admissions Personnel qnd the Student Interview ^orm > Both were^less than^ 

, ■ 

optimally successful ^on the first try^. Problems with the Telephone' - 

' ' _ . "J 

Interview Form for Admissions Personnel have already been covered^ The 



rev^ised form^was successfully tised^to recof^/the Information^ we felt was 
necessary to gain background on han^ficapp^d students and to help ipake a' 
selection of schools for (1) f ield-testiqg the Student Interview Form and 
(2) collecting data in Phase 2 of the 'study* . Copies of aij. forma are 
, Append^i^ B. ^ ^ ^ . - 



^Fleld Test'tojji the^^StttSeat Intervlev Form 



DeyelppniflfR^ of a Student Intervlev Form vas the core of Phase 1 
slo^i^e tjhe- data -collection activities of Phase 2 were sc^ dependent on it* 
Xwo^veraioDJS of tHl Instrument were f ield-^teated. The first was tried at^ 
Rutgers in Hewsrk^^H* J>; the revised questionnaire was tried at Queens 
ColHg^'in Hew York* l^o modes of interviewing were tried: individual 
^nte^iewE and a gcoup interview* ^^^^^^-^^^'^^^ 

. ^ ■■■ • ' . - \ 

- Individual interviews, . This form of data collection provided 
detailed infot:mation from one pers^tective. For example^ one interview 
was with a young.man» almost 22^ who was f inishing^his second year at ^ 
Queens Colliage.' He had been visually handic^ped since the age of 7, and 
was legally blind. He coi&d xea^ lar$e^print with difficulty using a^ 
magnifying glass or a video-magnifier (60X). 'In high ficho^l' there was an 
itinerant teacher who saw to It that most of . his tests WreV^ailable' In 
large print. Sometimes he bad a reader. ^ took the SAT (and the 
Regents) in^ large print versions. ^ He hdd "time-and-a-half- or m<^re; ' 
aoho^y much ^ared about the time^^ to complete the SAT. He admitted 
walking into every ;itest scared — the- SAT as well as others.'. Ha ^'always" - 
thought he would- go to college; h& had had lots of encouragement from his 
'^nlce Jewiatrtfoth^.** His SAT scorefi **were not that good" a^td in his'" 
estlmaticfn failed to-give reasonable i;hdic4tlpn of his ability.' Xp 

his ownyVords, ^Jgtath was easy enough.^ Reading cotg>ralien6ion wept a lot 

^ ' ■'**'* '' ' 

'slower.- There's k lot to read and comprehend iif reading- conq)rehension« 

I^ it's read to ^e» I miss a. lot. Ttien ^rhen there'^s a^lot^of questions^ 
a reader has to read th^ whole passage over *an^ you lose a lot of'^tinte* 



With vision you can glance to the^ tight place* ^ XI ^^^^8% ^ inagn^fying class 
or thd machine, that ^goes ej^owly, tooi — a wqrd 9r:^'^o « a tilne. 1 li^ead " . 
itoxi&t not phrases,' and, the place 'is h^d to .lo%<ftte<*^ He entered a h 



comomnlty coljlege yhere« the J5AT was iiot requirea and upon ^raduatiop^ " / 
edtered Queens. ' How be brings fii$ tests ta'tAe Office-fbr the handicapped 

. ^ A ; ' '} * ^ . ^o V , ;/ ^ 

wbere the, dir^or read$ them and writes the Answers ;'But*' he.iays, "lA 
doti't get a chance to cheat like a normal student. In ray ^ 



Class lots of, people are cheating and getting A or I'get, B'^or'^B^^" - 

Be mentioned that he. would be taking* the rGItEs nex^^ ^eme^er ^ndt hoped *be 

. ^ ^ . ^ ' . 

would^Be getting extra time. HoU much extra *time? "A whole lot/' be 
replied. Wien I 'luentiohed that everybody wahts. more time.,^ he Ithought 'a • 
bit." "It's hard to say how much in6r^r time 1 need. Dif f erent' suttestfe 
need different amounts. X guess enough extra time dependsT pn^ the test « 
and 4he disab-ility* For^me it dep^ends on the- amount of^ reading^'/ , 
Gtoup Xntervie^ .- The group inteirview alloWed.ior the interaction of 

; , ~ T m ' - s. , - \ ^ . . , 

Ideas and gave oti^dents a ^ chalice to^compary and contrasC/perceptions . '^^^ 
T^e recording of the interaction^ |iowever» slowed down. The group , ^* - 
, interview v^s conducted with ^ll^the students who'happe^ned to be '^hanging 

^ ■ 1.'- - . ^ - * . 

' out'* at the Office for <the Hatidlcapped at the tlm^. Studef&ta in the 

group included three legally blind students^ (pi'^ental degeneracy » severe ^ 

. ' ^ ' r ^ ^ : • ^ ; ♦ ^ V' * 

myopia » and glat^cpma) / one with cerebraX paldy» two others with neurological 

llnpdipaent, and one ^psychologically handicapped. The interview provoked ^ 

discussion atid interaction among'the handicapped students. -For example^ . 

the three visually handicapped ^atudents reported on the types vt SAT 

' / ' , ' , • " ' ' . ' ' 

..questions (Wt were especially difficult for persons Uith their ^ * 



'hdndicapst reading passages and abstract math. Reading passages' are 
7 difficult they all agreed. but difficult for different reasons. "Tfiey^ 
(lafg^e type versions) 'take a long time to read an4 if have to reread 
that takes even more time.'* ''There are lots of questions and to go Back 
and forth takes a long-time — finding your places" "Readers coaft' a lot 
{not ail of whicH is covered) and they take a lot of time. Or£^l reading 
is a lot ^slower than silent reading, yoo know^*' About aynibolic or 
abstract math questions^^^^especlally .geometry, analytic geometry, and 
graphs — students with visual handicaps disagreed . Otie had no difficulty . 
and, reported being able to "see patterns in numbers," while others f6und 

" " ' H C 

abstraction more difficult. {Could. this be related to severity of ^ ^ 
. blindnes^?) Listening to the visually handicapped .students ,contra<fiGting 
^ one another, one felt they were just like~9ighted students with a* normal 
distribution of mathematical. abilities. 

Group interviews of no more than. three persons with simil^Cr dlsab^litie 
combined witti individual interviews of 3tudents with the saute or -simlLar ^ 
disability was -proposed fdr Phase 2. It was hoped tha( th@ combination 
of modes'would maximize the opportunities for learning. ". 



. ' ^ , Phase. 2 ' 

The activities of Phase ~2 included Bite selection^ scheduling *and 
?ite visits.; ' 



Site Selection 



J. 



^ From the educational institutions listed in TaVle 1 we 6h^se sj^ ;« 



which, (l)-'used or -required the^SAT, (2) had a large varied^ population of 

/ 



handicapped stud^ts qr sp^^ialize^in one type of handicapped stiidebt/ 



(3) represented: various geo 




3^raphi 



c' areas of £he United States\^nd»' (4) 



had expressed^ interest in participating in^the study. Thejr'incluid^: 

Kortl^ieasx , U^iv^rsity of Massachu3Cftts»^ Harbor Qpmpnsl fiosto^ 
Queens College, New York (Phasfe 1)^ ^ , / - 
Rutgers University, Newark, New Jersey (PRase I) 
' Temple ,Uniyetsity, Philadelpfiia', Pennsyl^nla -^^^ 

, Dniversit^ of Illinois, Urbani > , . 

• ' ' • • • ,. ■ ' : 

, University of Tfexae,' Austin ; ' 

, Galifomla State, Nortnridge ; 
'San Diego St;dte Uiflversity ■ - 



In^'jRftition^ the following- locations vere visitei^: 



/ 



Teachers College, Columbji^. "We attended a meeting of Project ^ 
Resources for 'the Handicapped and acquired a copy of 'Disability: 
. Our Challenge » \ ' ' ^ / 

-Gallaudet College! They do npt use the SAT but ha^^ their QWil 
Adiolssio'ns Testing Program. ' ^ 



^ Curry College: > They have a special program foir thje learning disabled/ 



, ^ -17- ^ . , - ■ 

Scheduling * . , / ^ 

Wh^n the aeleqted ^institution^' were cobtacte'd, all>er^' wijUting tfj 
cooperated the in1:eryiew i^rpcedures -i^ercT explained Wd a efite-vislt? djte 




i^as^re^qtieffted. Twd" copies^ of the Itttervfew Schediile Vc^e s^nt^ tW^each 



ins^titu'tiopf (A copy of the toWrview^Sched&Jte mayibe found iit Append^^x 
, ^) Onfe CQpy was return^ tp W£S^^' \ ' wf * " v^*^ 

^e schedulVof sid^^i^tts was ^|K^Qge4^b'^pii9i'mize cost^. %^e , 



schedule was as follows: ' " ' '''' 




presented in ihe fol^ov/in^chaj^^ers < 



1. 



October^ 4- '^'fiictietfe.,Cpll(^^' Coli^la, HSf. • 
. October*lp' ^ ' )^Gallaudte^',Cdlle^, .Wasliljigton,' DC . • » . i-- 

October 15 ^tlni^erei,ty ;of MasAstdKusettai aai;io^' Ciw^itus, xtoatoiffe- , ^ 
, ' . ' Oct'ober 16 tlnl-^^rsiiyf of Ililnoia, ,phaiiipalgir ' ' ' • '. ' 

. . October. lS/l9\.trnJ.Y^rs^.ty',bf Jexias^l^Siin \, ^ 'S. , , ** " ' " 

5**' ■ V,OctoJ)ftr 22 " ■Call|oriiia'Sta'ti'tf;'Noy^hridge . ' \' ' 0— '[ " :* 

. * ' October 24 . ''^ San (Di?g6* S^Ute Uni^eralty ; . ' " ■ " ' . ' , 

" ,Nove*m6 er 27 . Curt^ College',- Mlltion^ Massachusetts - , ' ' 

' ■ "Noveofoer 29 -Teinple Hiniverstty, 'Phila4el,phia, PA ■ • 
■M- . . ^ ^ • ■ ■ ' . m , • ■ - ' 

Interviews . : ■ , ' ^ ^ ^ 

''^Interviews wer6, held and data collected from all available .sources' .. ' -/ 

. \ . ■ ' ■ • ^ • ■ 

wlthin*the 'institutions visited. ~ My ooissidns which may have occurred" - - 

were due to time constraints rather than any'lack of cooperation. -All * - ' 

, institutions expifessed inter^^t ^n continued research efforts on behalf, 

'of the hanciicappedt- The information ^collected during the site-visits is ' I 
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Chapter ,iri , V' * 
J^i^bilities and Handicaps 



Ttve purpose of this chapter is tb Acquaint the reader yith ^orne ^ « 

of the dtudenCs encountered in the study and with some of theVdlsabMities 

and' handicaps ,thod^ s'tuden^9^po9;ies8« , -Majox pdttipn^.of the chapter 

hav^ been^ reprinted i^ single space, from mteiriale obtained in visits vto - 

Temple. HMver^ity anfl Teachers College » Columbia University* Th^ material 

' ' 'i ^ ^ *" 

£rom Temple ij&ivetsi^ty describes physicfil disabilities 'an^ offered' 

sug'gestions or r^bomm^ndations to faculty' members for adapting college' 

ccAirsewprk to t*he a^ec^al' heeds-^of the students^ Material in ^the final 

section of the^&bat>ter-r£ropi Distinguished I^ecture Series, sponsored by 

^ ' ' \ ' ' . ^ > ■ * h ' ■ ^ ^ 

the ISro'ject -foiv Handicapped College Stiidentff^, tEeAchferer' College*, Columbia — 

■ , ^ ' * ^.^ - ' * • , ' j ^ 

difJEerentiates between disatJlIdtieq and handicaps, and des^^ripes a' handicap 
whii:h'is (iervaslve across ail disabilities*. ^ ^ ^ 



^ ' . ^ Disabilities 
>' Blindness 

Blindness t^te^^ to, a total lack of sight^» with ^11 otlher 
^degrees of visual loss considered as. visual ijnpainlient* / 

Some teachers my^ave difficulty in 'understanding How^a 
blind student can^eet all cDurse requirements Howev^/blind^ 
ngiss is^oDie of the^^fasiest disabilities for a person:, to adjusf ^ ^ ^ 
a life/sty^e around* ' The^blin^ individual mo&t often has a high , \ 
level' of determination to accosq>4'ish ^veryday work Ibha^t will lead 
to personal goals* This, determination of the blind person is his 
or h^ strongest tof>l» ^and should be used^'to l^elp find ^quit^le^ 
alternatives Where aecessary to m^et 'course re<}uirement's«' 

Some gedoral su^gest^bns for teachers df blind students: \ 
1; Hake sure that the^ blind pers<!)ii khows the course requiremehts 
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6. Use visual aids as much 9s possible, including the blackboard, 
prepared outlines for your cfasses, scripts for iriovies, 

etc. i _ 

7. Hake ^^^e that the deaf student is not left out when vital 
Information'' l8 presented. Vrlte out any changes in meeting 
tlto^, special arrangements^ additional Instructions* 

8. I^.yx^u are having difficulty getting an Idea across, 
rephrase the thought and restate the sentence, rather 

* than repeating exactly the same sentence. 

V* If other Students ask questions from the back of the 
room, repeat them so that the deaf student can "hear" 
the question too. 

10. Some deaf students must rely upon an Interpreter to assist 
In class. If you h^ve an Interpreter In class, we make 
*the following suggestions: 



a* look at and direct all communications to the deaf 
, person, not the Interpreter^ 

b. face the deaf person with the Interpreter next to 
* you and slightly behind youi 

c* allow for a time lag ^ communication^ the interpreter 
Is sometimes t%o or three sentences behind the speaker 
and may have to use more ^Igns to communicate the message 
than English words spoken; 
. 

d. do not allow the Interpreter to answer for, or to 

take control of the situation - deaf people are just as & 
able as hearing people to think and express ^eas, 
and . 

e. do not engage the Interpreter In conversation - restrict 
communication to the services being provided to the 
deaf student . 

(From the Faculty* Handbook for 
Teaching the Disabled, 
Temple University) k 



Klne jdeaf students were , Interviewed for ^tud y^-dHi Institutions In 
Washington, D. C, Pennsylvania, Illinois an<l California. Six of the 
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wl^^vlsual Impalrn^t 



Fourteen students wich visual impalri^.nt were interviewed for 
this st!)dy in six educational institTtitions in Massachusetts > New York> 
?ennsylvan;la , Illinois, Texas > and California. The severity of their 
disabilities ranged from blind in one eye> to legally blind, to totally 



blind from ^irth. Some had travel vision; others uaed a cane or a guide, 
dog. The Braille version of the SAT was used by students blind from ^ 
birth or early childhood; otherwise most visually impaii;ed students did 
not read Bcaille. Some' used a reader^ some used the large-print version, 
and some used the regular version of the SAT. Those ysing .the ^regular 
SAT were given more time> large diagrams > and /or the use of a typewriter 
to record answers. None of our respondents reported using the cassette 

version of the SAJ. Only one visually-ltiipaired student blind' in one 

«* ■ ^ ' 

eye ^- took the SAT in a standard administration. Another student had 

** - * 

taken the SAT before he was brinded. 

Interesting information was given us by one young man whose blindness 
was progressive. He had taken the ?SAT and SAT in large print, but hoped 
to. ^dke the GRE with a reader. Another young man was blinded in an 
accident and reported on his difficulties adjusting to blindness and 
relying on readers and tape-. "It takes me longer to get it read and to 
write now that I functioa in anotKer medium tlian print." 

The National Federation for the Blind and the State Commission 
for the Blind were frequently mentioned by blind students as t)roviding 
^^Ip and support. Perhaps because of the efforts of such organizations > 
services for the blind appeared to be reasonably org^anized in the 

• ^ ■ 

■ ^ 
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Institutions In this study with provisions made for Braille textbooks, 
reader^ and other s^ervlces to the visually handicapped. 

Deafness 

There are varying degrees and classifications of deafness^ 
The deaf person Is cut off from the normal) means of acquiring ^ 
and transmitting language. Communlcaiii^r at all levels is affected. 
Even where a-deaf person has laarned to sp^ak, his/her speech 
Is usually "odd.** 

Students who have hearing Impairment^ do not usually* have 
problems with math and science courses since they make us^ of 
visual and tactile sense* However, English courses present enormous 
problems to profoundly deaf persons. The following statement by Dr. 
J. L. Madachy, Chairman of the English Department of Gallaudet 
College, best sums up what we may expect from deaf students trying 
' to learn English ; 

**You may assume your faculty that the problems faced by deaf 
Individuals trying to learn English are enormous. Ah analogous 
situation would be created If you or I tried to learn. Russian 
through written communication only. We also ask these students 
to learn sufficient English to appear to be native users of the 
S language; for any second language learner, native usage Is a 

\k lifelong effort.** 

Because of the serious and complex nature of this problem. In 
some'cases It may be necessary to waive courses for the pre-- 
llnguallj" deaf student. For further Interpretation, please contacf 
the Office for the Disabled. Here are some other recommendatlorjfi^ 

1. Make sure thH you have the deaf person^s attention before 
you speak. 

2. Speak slowly and clearly, but without, exaggeration or 
distortion of the lips. Not all deaf persons can lip-read, 

. and even If they can, only about 2f>% ot speech Is visible on 

the llppt ^ 

* i 

3. Seat the deaf student so that he/she can see you* 
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4* Where possible, look directly at the perifon. Also be 
careful to avoid obscuring your face when you s^eak. 

5. Use pahtomlroe, body language, and gesture as much as 
^ possible to enhance the meaning of your words. 
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6. Use visual aids as much Q3 pc3slble^ Including the blackboard^ 
prepared outlines for youVcfasses, scripts for movies^ 
etc. ' _ 

7* Make %rre that the deaf student is not left out when vital 
infopmation'^is presented. Write out any changes in meeting 
tiinj^^ special arrangements^ additional instructions^ 

8. IjE.you are having difficulty getting an idea across^ 

^rephrase the thought and restate the sentence, rather ' 
■ than repeating exactly the same sentence. 

^. If other Students ask questions from the back of the 
room^ repeat them so that the deaf student can *'hear" ■ 
the question too. 

10. Some deaf students must rely upon an interpreter to assist 
in class* If you h^ve an Interpreter in class ^ we make 
"the following suggestions: 



a* look at and direct all communications to the deaf 
, person > not the interpreter j 

b. face the deaf person with the interpreter next to 
* you and slightly behind you; 

c. allow for a time lag 33i coramynicationi the interpreter 
is sometimes or three sentences behind the speaker 
and may have to use more ^igns to communicate the message 
than English words spoken; 

d. do not allow the interpreter to answer for, or to 

take control of the situation - deaf people are Just as 
able as hearing people to think and express ^eas, 
and ^ -> 1^ 

e. do not engage the interpreter in conversation - restrict 
communication to the services being provided to the 
deaf student . 

(From the Faculty' Handbook for 
Teaching the Disabled^ 
Temple University) , 



Nine ^deaf students were , interviewed for t h^ study wjh institutions in 
Waahington> D. C*, Pennsylvania, Illinois and California. Six of the 




students took standard administrations of the SAT, two, had special 
administrations and one did -not take the ^AT. One profoundly deaf 
student who had "done okay on a standard. administration of the SAT was 
also doing well in college. She was a determined young woman with a goal 
for her life. She wanted to contact every ^ospital Iti her area-^rand 
eventually throughout the United States"in ^ campaign to iiftist that all 
babies be tested foe hearing at birth. She is determined and "not 
afraid** to push for the ea'rly diagnosis of deafness. 

Another pro^oun<lly deaf young woman who was the only deaf member of 
her family was ext^mely verbal througj^ the use of sign language. 
She took the SAT ij) sign language from an interpreter' in a non-standard 
administration, ^he gave us the siAgle largest number of **bits** of 
information of all the students^we' interviewed. She reported, "When I 
take standardized t^sts my scores are always low. If people would look 

at my work—my graa£3> f^r notes, or reading"they could Judge me better^." 

a 

E^^en students with less severe hearing impairment have difficulty. 

One student, who had mumps at the age of 2 and suffered a moderate i; 

I 

hearing lo33> was not diagnosed as having a problem until the age of j8 
and not Htted with a*^earing aid until the age of 16^ She took the SAT 
in a standard administration. "I don't always make a connection bet\iefen ^ 
vords as they sound and as they are written. Probably my vocabul&ry 
suffers as a result. My scores seem to indicate I can't read or write/' 

A fourth deaf student -took the SAT with unlimited time in the verbal 
portion but stand^d conditions in m^theniatics • Additional time^is not 
the solution, T:iow.ever, since ^he problem is one pf understanding. He 



explained the difficulties he was* having in college even with an inter- 
preter in the classroom. **Fron the oonient when you get],confused> it's 
impossible from then on. It^s a thVee-way problem. If the Interpreter 
doesn't understand what the professor is saying, the (deaf) student 
surely can't.*' 



MobiliW Impaired 

Spinal cord injury; cerebral palsy> or any number of problems 
including temporary problems such as broken bones can tesult In 
a person requiring a wh'eelthairt crutches or special braces. 
Whenever physical mobility is restricted for one of your students, 
you may be helpful in the following ways: 



!• Alert ^he guard in the building that a student in your clas 
may require regular help in gaining access to the building. 

2v Help the student obtain any special elevator keys necessary 

3. If there is *diff iculty in carrying* help the student 
^ make arrangements to have material brought to him/her. 

4« Have 6ther students assist where necessary with doors J 
" or moving chairs to accommodate the wheelchair. 

The Office for the Disabled may be able to help the student 
find volunteers^ Encourage him/her to ask for such aid. 



f (From the Faculty Handbook for 

^ Teaching the Disabled, Temple 

University) 



CerebTal Palsy ' 

Cerebi/al Palsy^ refers ^to permanent damage to the brain. It 
results in a variety of disal ilities , particularly lack of control 
of the voluntary muscles, resulting in difficulty in walking^ 
writing, and speaking; A person suffering from cerebral pals'y may 
or may not also suffer from convulsions. 
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The following suggestions are offered; 

!• Persons suffering from cergbral palsy niay have great diffi- 
culty in expressing themselves, even when they know what they want 
to say or write, '^Aid the faculty should have patience with this. 

i ' 

2* Because of these difficulties, such students may require 
special examinations. 

(From the Faculty Handbook for ^ 
Teaching the Disabled, Tec^le University) 



Mobility-impaired is not a true category of disability. Rather 
it is ^ category lot students characterized by the use of transportation 
aids such'as wheelchairs, crutches, or braces. Logically, canes and 
guide dogs for the blind are also transportation aids, but the blind a're 
not included. The category of mobility-impaired includes students with a 
wide rang^e of congenital or adventitious disabilities. Within each 
of the disabilities there is a range ©f sevj^rity from mild and, non-observ- 
able forms to extremely severe forms. We' interviewed three paraplegics, , 
four quadriplegics, one student with anthro-gryposis , three post-polio 
sTu?feTrtS7--'&ne^ with spina bifida, two with muscular dystrophy , thr^e with 
multiple sclerosis ^d eleven with cerebral palsy. 

One of the most inspiring students was a male quadriplegic with an 
arm bracje and an electric wheelchair. Hurt in an accident the summer 
before his senior year in high school, he had studied his schoolwock with 
the help of classmates along --with taking physic|^l therapy at the hospital. 
He returned to high school in time to make up his work and graduate ' 
with his class. didn't want to graduate with the juniors^'^r He 

immediately prepared for college wh^re he majored in biology. He planned 
on* going to law school and working in the area of enviroam^taj law. 
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The most difficult Interview we had was with a lovely young cerebral 
palsied student. She was In a motorized wheel chalV which she operated 
with her chin. She had a great deal of trouble with communication 
because her speech was ^ard to understand and her spastic arm movements 
taade It difficult to decipher the words she was trying, to spell from the 
alphabet c^art In front of her. It^ wa^\^ disquieting Interview; 
I felt unequal to the task. Yet when we finally did communicate, her 
face lit jup beautifully and she seemed as pleasad as I felt. The Inter- 
view lasted 50 minutes and was emotionally exhausting. How frustrating 
It must be to have an Intelligent mind tjfapped In a body that can't 
communicate well* 

Dyslexia 

\ 

Dyslexia Is the name that has been applied to serious reading 
difficulty for which t)i£re Is no obvious cause (such as a vision 
problem)* PersoiiB who ar^ dyslexic experience problems with printed 
material and generally have difficulty with spelling. The student 
^ should be asked to clarify the exact nature of his dlsal}lllty 

and* the degree to which It slight Interfere with normal requirements 
of study. Arrangements may have to be made to have textbook 
material recorded and the student taay also need to tape record 
classroom lectures. In order to qualify for thesB* special Consider- 
ations, the student must have clinical verification of his disability. 
Temple's Reading Clinic taay be used In this regard. 

(Prom the PaCftlty 'Handbook for 
Teaching the Disabled, Temple 
University) 

Pive learning disabled students were formally Interviewed for 
the study. In addltlon^contact was taade with 10 or 12 more students i-n a 
special program at Curry College In Hilton, Massachusetts. Curry 
uses the WAIS to Identify students for admission to the P.A.L. program * 
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(Programs of Assistance In Learning.) Peaks and valleys In ^he 

WAXS profile — low Perfonnance and high Verbal scores or high Performance 

^ 

and low Verbal scores or comparable Verbal and Performance scores with 
low Sequencing and E^i^it SpaQ~help to identify the learning-disabled. 
Currx also interviews the student before admission to identify those 
with severe emotional problema^ to obtain a wrii^ing sample^and. to.beg^n 
planning a program of supports 

Handicaps' 



Handicaps are sometimes differentiated from disabilities as being 
characteristics of the environment rather than the person. Such handicaps 
may be physical or psychological i the physl^cal handicaps involve such 
things as communication and accessibility while the psychological handicaps 
involve attitudes* While some people with disabilities harbor attitudinal 
handicaps, all disabled students to some degree are handicapped by the 
attitudes of other people toward) disabilities. These attitudes are 
explained eloquently by a professor of English at Franklin and Marshall 
College: 

Now, to be handicapped simply means to be li^nited, not able to 
do everything. No human being is able to do everything^ so to be 
human is to be limited. Host people » however^ when they first meet 
me think that X am an oddity» because in sd<iition to the usual set 
of human incapacities, X cannot see. X am stuck with that, or 
rather with both of those things. X am .stuck both with my blindness 
and with other people's reaction to it. They are separate things^ 
but combined they make a pretty marvelous mess Jto deal with. They 
constitute a rather special degree of/limitation or handicap. 
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I aotnot abjout to stand up here and ask you <otbelleve the 
pious and heroic lie that my blindness has not been» is not now, and 
will not continue to be a most constant, profourid, and infernal 
nuisance. Because of my blindness I cannot, enjoy the beauty of the 
world at a distance. I do not Rnov what my wife or' my children look 
lik^. I cannot as my colleagues regularly do, pick up a ^ook and 
read it. ^ I cannot gracefully pass the salt to a guest at my dinner 
table. I consider these serious and very terrible deprivations. 
What is worse is that they force oe into a dependence on other 
people » and I resent those dependencies; but I have to "S^^arn to live 
with them as gracefully as I can» to accept theo^ as I must learn to 
live with the fact that I cannot vatch the cardinal feeding ^ts 
young m the nest just outside our bathroom window. So» my b^indnes: 
causes me a lot of personal distress. 

As annoying as this distre;ss is. it ia not comparable to other 
pe<^le's conception of hdw blindness oust limit oe. Since I cannot 
s^ee, the^r assume that I am either sub or superhuman. Whether 
sub or super» the result for'^ie is exactly the same. I cannot be 
communicate^ with. I am outside the pale. I do not belong. 

People separate me from the warm brotherhood of mankind, either 
by excessive pity or excessive admiration^ and by eiJCher etootion 
the^ show that I am closed out of any possibility of ordinary 
relationships with them. In Paris, in London, in Sarajevo, in 
Stockholm, and in Watertown, New York, the waitress says to my 
companion, "Does he take sugar in his coffee?" If she were to ' 
think about it, which she does not (nobody does), she would have to 
explain that I seem to her like ^some marvelously trained dog, who 
has learned how to sit up and eat at the table and drink almost Mke 
a person, and can only be communicated with through my trainer. 
Now, am ^ angry? Tes. Is my anger a solution or' a small step 
toward solving the problem? No. A joke might be, something or 
other that' would suggest that I actually share lots of feelings with 
her. Something like, "I like my coffee just exactly the way you like 
yours. Sweetie." Then maybe she might giggle and go on to say to my 
master, "isn't *he wonderful?*' With the word "wonderful" she has 
flipped me over from the sub to the super. Which is no progrss 
for me, but it is at least a change. She has flipped. me into 
that same box, at the other end of the spectrum, into which I 
am tossed by prospective employers. 

I have applied for peaching jobs/in every respectable four^-year 
institution in the United States.^ I send off a description of toy 
background, qualif icatiWs ^ publications, and all that, and the 
reply comes back vlth "D^ar Mr. Russell, you're obviously just an 
amazing person. It's incredible what you've done. Yale. Oxford, ^ 
those fellowships, won an international competition, all t.hcse - 
books., those stories, those articles you've written, and all Chose 
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years of chairmanship with that big English Department^ why^ you're 
'just miraculous that's all. Judt mlratculou^^ that's all I can «ay. 
As to this Job^ ve just don't see how you could possibly manage It^ 
there are people to see^ and vell^ we're just really sbrry^ we're 
sure you understand. * With cordial admiration" and'then the signature. 
Oh^ I understand all right. Angr^? Very. Solution?, ^o more than 
with the waitress. Should I write back to this dean or president and 
point but' the logical contradictions between his praise and his 
re^jectlon? He Is no dummy. He understands the contradictions as 
well as I do. He just does not want me around^ that Is all. And he- 
does not because he thlnHs I am different. That would make him 
uneasy.. Because It would make him and everybody else uneasy^ It Is 
^1 V more simple just to wrlteyme off. ' 5o^ what might help? What might 

'I help Is almost always Impossible. What might help would be to get 

him out for a cup of coffee or a drink. Or lunch. To talk. In 
that talk we might get our ideas colliding^ our values engaging 
each with the other's^ and at the end of . an houi;^ maybe two^ he 
might feel^ **YeSt .while there are differences^ they arer superficial. 
But more important^ there are basic similarities— concerns that 
, we share^. sensibilities and attitudes. ' Above all» the things that 

m share are far more important than ttie differences that appear to 
separate tis.*' 

(From Robert Russell » Liberal Education 
, for the Handicapped in J* P* Hourihan's 

^ Disability:' Our Challenge ) * 

\ 

On the wall of the handicapped students' office at Temple University 
was a paster obtained from HEW in^Canada. A copy of the poster is included 
as Figure 2* It makes the same point that Rfbert Russell delineates; 
our attitudes toward the disabled can be their biggest handicap. 
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TAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST " 
TO SEE 

WHETHER YOU ARE A HANDICAP TO THE DISABLED 
(Try to be as honest with yourself as yo.u can.) 



Do you ever feel awkward in the presence of a disabled 
student? ' : ' * 



Do your action^ ever Indicate to a disabled student that 
you consider theoi mentally disabled as well? 



Would you or your company employ a disabled person? 
(How many are on your staff currently?) 



Are ypu unaware of the problems some disabled people have 
in using public transportation » gaining access to many 
public b^uildlngs or using public conv^iences? 

/ 

DO you ever catch yourself treating disabled persons as 
less then normal people? 



If a disabled person were attending a social gathering would 
you avoid that person? Would you pay that person extra 
special attention? 



If you honestly answered Yes to one or more of the questions | thibk about why 
"you did. But» for your own sake^ don't feel terribly guilty. Giveil our back^ 
grounds and our society^ it*s almost predictable that most of us would not 
feel totally open and free in our attitudes toward the disabled. But that^s 
not to say we c^*t change or don't want to change* 



OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE DISABLED CAN BE THEIR BIGGEST HANDICAP. 



Figure 2, Wall Poster from HEW, Canada 
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Chapter IV 

Handicapped Students^ and tbe SAT: ^ 
The Condi^tions of Testing 

t 

In this chapter and the next comments frop students and administrators 
' about the testing of the disabled will be presented. In this chapter the 

conditions surrounding, standardized testing will >e covered and in tlie 

V 

next chapter the SAT itself will be discussed. 

i 

Most comments from students and adnmistrators about the conditriohs 
of testing seemed to group themselves into three categories: a lack of 
knowledge of alternatives to a standard administration^ interpersonal 
problems in test administration^ and time and space considerations. 
Sections of this chapter will be devoted to each of the three, categories. 

Lack of Knowledge of Alternatives 

Most o^ the disabled students interviewed for this project had taken 

fhe SATs. A few had been able to avoid taking the SATs by going to a 

community college and transferring to a 4-year institution. One such 

student^ legally blind and bitter about her educational experience^ reported; 

•..I was held in (he school of the handicapped for more than 
eight years and learned little or nothing. 'They're the main reason 
I am so far behind now. I was never even allowed' to take the SATs 
because they thought I would fail. 

Two other students from hospital schools had* takren the SATs and described 

hov important they were to disabled, students confined in institutions: 

.>.For the batidicapped , college is often tbe only way out of the 
hospital school. Scores on the SAT or ACT are vitally importafit 
because being handicapped oeans needing college oore. 
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..^t the achool for the dl8abled we were taught to accept one 
another and get along — not to accept one another, get along, 
and compete. Yet college waa the onl^- way. out . 

Even those disabled students who lived at tiome referred to the importance 
of the college admissions test^ in their lives: 

...The* only way for a handicapped student to leave home and be on 
his own is to go away to school. You need good SATs or ACTs. ^/ 

^ ' . ■ / 

Surprisingly, many of the disabled students interviewed in this 
study t<:^ok the SATs in a standard administration. (See Appendix C 
for a complete listing of disabled students in standard and non-^andard 
test administrations of the SAT). Almost half of the students/in this 
study Had taken the SATs in a Standard administration but, ot those who 

did, most felt th^y would have done better in a non-stan^rd administration, 

/ 

Although some disabled students acknowledged knowing itfout non-standard 
administrations but preferring to compete in a standard^administration, 
more often the reverse was true. Many students a^nowledged their 
ignorance of alternatives to a standard test administration although 
they might have preferred it. 

/ i ^ 

Table 2 presents notes and quotes from disabled students referring 

to th^ir lack of knowledge of alternatlvea to a standard administration 

of the SAT. That the alternatives exist ia .not a matter of dispute; that 

their exiatence is not readily knc^ and understood is a matter of 

t 

concern. ^School counaelofa and teat adminlstratora aeem to be i 
differentially aware of the needs of the disab^d students and t^he 
poaaibilities for adapting the SAT" adpir\istration to thoae needs. 
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Table '2 



Lack of Knowledge ^ of Alternatives 



Quotes and Notes from Students 



(wheelchair) 



(Learning 
Disabled) 

(Post Polio) 



(Legally 
blind) 

(Partially, 
sighted) 

(Deaf) 



(Cerebral 
Palsy) 

(Legally 
blind) 

{Cerebral 
Palsy) 



"If I had known I could have taken the test on campus — 
given by the director of Handicapped Students Affairs, 
I would have," ' " , 

"You need to s^end .materials to high schools spying Af 
you have a disability send for materials." j 

"I would have been more confortable if I could have 
had s^omebody to mark my Answer sheet . I ditin't know 
that was possihie." ^ 

"Counselors should be ii^^ormed of the J^rge-print 
version." ' r v 



"It'$ not readily known that there are alt^ernate 



versions - 




"I took the. test with, the rest of the class, I didn't 
know I could ask for more time/' (IJeaf in one ear; 
hearing aid in other ear. Reads lips.) 

"I was in a standard administration — I didnlt kijow of 
any other way. Communicate what's dvail^ble," 

"I should have been able to take the test pft^rts of 
2 days* But I didn't know." 

"Increase publicity about nonrstandard administrations 
at the high schools. Oqly if you work,iiard can you 
find out about them." 



Quot es and N0tes fr om Administrators 
' ^ ^ 



(Commission for 
the Blind) 



Students from urbans districts (in Texas) have resource 
teachers and advisors yho are avare of what is avail- 
able. Away from urban areas » they may not be so 
knowledgeable . 




At femple University we interviewed th«-parent a student: w^th a ' 
learning disability,, jtle told us of^he difficulty he had had f inkling out ~~ 
about the' possibility of college admission for h^s .sdn who perfprmed 
below average academically but was gifted architecturally* The standard 
adminiat ration of the SATs seemed to be am imposs^le barrier for admission 
to Qolleg^s with good programs in architecture. The possibility of a 
non-Standard administration of the SAT, ^rtiich he had learned about onj||^ 
the day^^efor^ the interview, seemed to offe'^r a meaaure oi hope.^ 

The^conditions under which the SATs are taken are lar^ly dependent 
on the test administrator so it is not surprising that rnany^ comments we 
received concerned interpersonal problems in communication between the 
disabled student ^nd the test administrator. " ' \' ' ^ 

7^* Interpersonal Problelofl' in Tefst/Administration 

Earlier in this report we learned that one overriding handicap faced 
by the*disabl«d is the attitude of the able-bodied toward people witlSi* 
disabilities. Since this is a cultural phenomenon thap is wide^spread in 
Qur society, it is^not surprising that some^ayidence of its existence is 
found between handicapped stiMents and test adiolnistrators . Some of 
thee^ problems are giveti^in^^feble 3. ' 

^ It would be wrong to assume that most test administrators present^ 
problem to disabled SAT candidates or that most disabled candidates 
present problems to test administrators. ^ Host tefft. administrators 
encounter disabled students relatively infrequently and, until tecently, 
6nly in^quetitly did handicapped stiudenta take the BATs^ As more and - 
more disabled'students ^taVe advantage of the opportunities provided by 
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Table 3 

Interpersonal Problems in Te3t Administration 



Quotes or Notes from Students ^ • 

(Cerebral Palsy) Student with crutches took standard administra- 
tion at a catholic school. "The teacher (test ^ 
admin,) was unconaf ortable with. my disability, , 
^ .He kept asking m questions like , . .did' I know 

what I was there for and did I reatlz^ the im- 
\ portante of th6* t^st, etc. I felt he was I 

questioning my mental ability.** 

^^S^ l^^Legalljr blind) "People expect us t^ be whizzes or slow; they 



assume we can't be normal. They either don't 
belj^^ In .the handicap or they treat you as 
speclS!^ and make lif4 too easy. 



I fough^^o take SATs. They said there was no 
large print version! A guidance counselor gave 
* ^ . ^ \ the test to me orally; she^/as aggravated when * 

\ J had to ask her to repeat. I would like to have 

taken the test with somebody who believed I would 
pass." " ^^^^^ 

(Blin<^) ' /\ took the SAT alone with reader-teacher for 

\ 9-1/2 hours* Wit^ my type of blindness, after a 

\ while fliy, vision blurs and I have to rest^ I tried f 

to be meticulous taking the test.^ I had one break, 
(besides frequent' rest periods) and thea my teacher' 
accompanied me to the bathroom and back — as though 
sh^ didn^t trust be not to cheat. My brain w^s 
s(;raiQbled after 9-1/2 hours, and isolation inten- 
sifies the interrogation process 

Sy (Legally deaf) *^A specialist in handicapped' students should )>e in / 

charge pf testing." - 

*S fLegally'blind) '*My teachers didh*t believe I had a problem— or 
, ' didn't do anything to heip. I got all D$ or 

' ' until my senior year when new laws came into 

&ffect*^ Then*my ^cial worker got large point books, 
magnifying g^lasses and readers for me. I got all As 
and Bs except a C in math.** 
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Table 3, - continued 



(Quadriplegic) 
0 # 

(Legally blind) 



"The test admin:^rator was flaky/* 

*Vrlters (amanuenses) sometimes itihibit ^ou be- 
cause they keep waiting for an answer, tape 
recorders might be okay," 



(Deaf in 1 £ar> 
hearing aid in 
othe^) 

(Cerebral Palsy) 



'S^Q (Moderately 



. , (leaf) 



**When a test 'administrator walks around* it is 
hard to hear what he is saying, I try;. .then*! 
read directions again; I lose time.*' 

* 'Communicate what's available^; inform test admn-- 
istrators abPut conditions f or^tjg^sting the handi- 
capped . ** ^ . 

"Give instructions orally — but clearly* ^sloi?!^ and 
distinctly. I always have to rekd them ^galn and 
and that makes me slower." 



S^^ (Quadriplegic) 



S^2 (Legally^^iffSd) 



"The test administrator kept coming in to see if 
I was finished yet.** * ' 

**The testing conditions were unfavorable^ There 
were frequent' in^terruptions and a lot of pressure 
to fin^,sh." 



(Cerebra] Palsy- 
severe) 



"It would have been easiier if there- had been nobody 
there." 

r 



Quotes or Notes from Administrators 

The Handicapped Student Advisor told of an.MCAT exam, where tha accessible^. 
door was locI<^ed> holding up the start ,of'the exam> and during treak the 
' accessible b^hroom was locked causing additional delay^^ Test adminr- 

istrators need to be aware of and ready for the possibility of disable<V ^ 
students taking standardized tests. Reaction to disabled students is * 
often hard-line or doft-line; seldom typical,' direct* matter-of-fact. 

A2 The most important' thing with regard to testitig the handicapped is to 
have a compatible person do the testing. We have one person whp is 
handiC:apped who can deal candidly with the disabled, '^y feelings of 
inadequacy would make me tense — so J wouldn't be a good examiner. I 
feel inadequate." ' 
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' ' Table 3 - continued 



"Information about giving tests to the handicapped is hard to 
find, ^ I-ftoiow it must: be buried somewhere/' 



"It is important to check on test supervisors periodicall/*-*and 

that is especially true^ as regards their sensitivity with handicapped 

candidates. How oiten ha^ ETS onet with its testers?" 

"We* nee4*epecific guidelines-- the same for all tests," 

; \ ■ ^ 

"Setting up' the proper testing environment is important. You must 
^ be sensit^ive ita the needs of the disabled and they must be allowed 
to set breaks according- to, their own stamina/' 

"Two things especially important for testing th^ disabled; the 
^determination of an ^extended le^ngth of time for taking the test and 
setting* lip proper testing environment. The test administrator 
ncTeds to be ^ensrtiv^ to the disabled students Talk over the 
situation^ Do not test too long af one time/' 
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recent legislation, tesf a^mlnstrators may gain more awareness of and more 
i 

experience with disabled students. Even now^ many of the handicapped 

students reported, comfortable conditions within the testing sltuatloti. 

"They treated me nicely^" were remarks frequently heard by the Interviewers. 

And we heard of many cases wher^ extraordinary effort was made by many 

people to nieet the needs of a handicapped Individual. - 

'. . .Students here must take an English Placement Exam. It was a 
large hassle but we finally got It put Into Braille. It took 3 
^ readers and proofers and much time before the Job was done because 
the nearest* sighted brallier lived 45 miles away... We were supposed 
to return thatjtest but no way! We spent days and nights on It and 
we don't want it to leave our office. 

Along with Improved Interpersonal relationships, disabled students 
often mentioned ,t^e and space considerations in the testing situation. 

Tjme and Space Considerations 

One of the most common aspects of a non-s't-endard SAT administration 
Is the Increased time permitted for taking, the test. It. Is hard to 
dlsentagle time from the pressure students feel to finish the test and do 
well. Some of the comments on time made by students and administrators 
Is given In Table 4. Space and other conslderatlonjs are covered In Table 5* 

Time -and space considerations fade Into one another when one considers 
^ the length of the test and the physical capacity of disabled students to 
measyj^ up. The time- for taklAg the test needs. to be Interspersed with 
/time to rest. Host able-^bodled students are tested between 9 and 12 In 
the morning. The time Is extended for disabled students but this means 
that less able-^bodled students (the handicapped) have to hold up longer 

. % 

under the physically exhausting, conditions of the testing situation. 
Spaces between testing tlttes could help al^levlate the pXoblem. 
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Time Considerations 
Quotes and Notes from Students 

"Time pressure on the SATs keep a lot o^ handi- 
capped kids out of college." 



"I was read to. She went fast— I dldn*t have 
unlimited time." 

If 

"I was tested for 9-1/2 hours" In 1 day — I should 
have had parts of 2 days." 



^1 

S2 (Legally blind) 
S^ (Legally blind) 



(Legally blind- 
Nervous cond . / 
passes o\it occ.) 



**Wlth all that time pressure, I can*t think. You 
shouldn^t do that to anyone — not just the handl* 
capped. I need large print and more time." 



(Polio) 



^Hdln problem Is speed In writing^. Professors 
give me extra tlme**2 hours = 2 hours, 45 minutes, 
I got extra time for SAT and did better than I 
deserved (69CH-).*' 



(Cerebral Palsy) 



need doul^le time on math or reading, 
poorly." 



I did 



S^ (Severe Cerebral "Time and pressure most difficult. It would hatre 

'Palsy) been easier If no one had been there. Speaking 

J personally, time limits are stupid. I need one 

r day for math, one for verbal/* 



Sp (Adventitiously 
^ blind) 



'*It takes me longer, to get it read and to write now 
that I function in another medium than print/* 
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Table 4 - continued 



Quotes and Notes from Administrators / 

"An epileptic student had a seizure under the pressure of the test 
administration*" 



A^ "Reading aloud generally takes twice as long as reading silently." 

A^ "Why timed?! Concept Mastery Test is not timed and it has been 
used by the Graduate School at Indiana." 



A^ "Testing of the atypical student is more Important than the test- 
ing of the typical student^ Don^t give handicapped students the 
additional handicap of time pressure." 



A^ "Doub^je<^me is enough time.' 



/ 

A, Some mobility impaired students have difficulty with standardized 
» tests because of the length of tim^ they have to sit and the position 
they have to maintain. They need more resting time. 
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Space and Other Considerations 



Quotes and Notes from Students 

(Quadriplegic- -^''t^a^ed a place to put the papers — a t^le, so 
with hand splint) that ray wheelchair fits and I have sps(ce for 

papers/* 



(Llsd-ted use of 
llrabs) 



*'7he size of the test was difficult to work with.. 
How about a loo€e*leaf book with poclCets so people 
could handle the' pages easier?' Like one-at-a- 
tide/' 



S3 (Post Polio) 



(Quddrlpleglc) 



"special tables are needed. Sp^ce to work Is a 
real problem." 

''Could you split tests up Into parts?" 



(Visually 
Impaired) 

(Spina Bifida) 



"Florescent lights are difficult for the visually 
Impaired," ^ ' ^ ' 

"Take test alone with raore tlrae. Shorten the test. 
Take test on dlf feren^ days , A special answer sheet 
would be helpful. You need longer breaks during the 
test/* 



S'^ (Cerebral 

Palsy-mediuBi 
severity) 



Sq (Blind) 

9 



"Length of test a difficult factor. Whe^i you're slow 
you see other people completing. You heai* pages turn^ 
Ingl It*s bad for your morale. But one on one can be 
difficult depending on the person. Sometimes £here*s 
a feeling of not being trusted-^-and that ' Sh a downer./' 
Trust Is necessary. Special consideration for the ^ 
disabled Is not trying to get an edge oh somebody else 



"It was long. I was really worn out/' 



Quotes and Notes from Administrators 

A^ room on campus ts. suitable for testing. 

A2 '^Measurement and Evaluation Department agreed to supply a reader If okayed 
by ETS for a blind student. It took'me (the Director) two hours on the 
phone with ETS to get. approval." *^ 
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In this chapter ve have covered comments by students and administrators 
about the conditions of testing: the lack of knowledge of alternatives 
to standard administra^tlon, interpersonal problems in the testing 
situation, and time and space considerations. In the following chapters 
we shall cover comments relative to the SAT itself-. 
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Chapter V ^ 



Handicapped Students and the SATj 
The Test Itself 



In Chapter A the conditions under which disabled students took the 
SATs were the focus for comments* In this*chapter disabled students and 
administrators speak to the test itself. Three areas of concern are 
covered; the answer sheet, the SAT's subtests and items» and the test 
interpretation. 

/ ■■ ■ 

The Answer Sheet ^ 

The single most consistent complaint from the visually handicapped 
and the mobility impaired includi'ng those with cerebral palsy was the 
separate answer sheet. Comments about the answer sheets from students 
and adiministrators are pre^sented in Table 6* The physical inability of 
many students to conform to the requirements of the machine-scannable 
answer sheet need not present the problem it sometimes has. There are 
alternativesf ^ some students write or type their answers; others' t^ave an 
aoanuensis. An amanaensi&» however, may cause a different prob^em^ as 

indicated by student s' • /C relatively straight-forward solution was 

2 

shared with us by administrator A and is presented in Figure 3* 
The Maglio'ne answer sheet is flexible enough to be adapted by him and 
others for use in all kinds of standardized testing situations. Even 
severely spastic students have been' able to use the* Hagllone answer sheet 
without requiring an amanuensis except to transfer the answers to the 
official answer sheet. This measure of independence has meant a great ^ 
deal to handicapped students. ^ 
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TabXe 6 



The Answer Sheet 



Quotes and Notes from Students . 



'10 



11 



12 



(Polio) 

(Learning 
disabled) 

(Cerebral 
Palsy) 

(Legally 
blind) 

(Legally 
blind) 

(V^isually 
impaired) 

(Arthro- 
gryposis) 



(Visually 
impaired) 

(Cerebral 
Palsy-medium) 

(Quadriplegic 
with hand' 
splint) 

(Cerebral 
Palsy-severe) 

<Quadriplegic) 



13 



(Cerebral 
Palsy) 



"The answer sheet frustrated me." 

"I brought my typewriter; somebody else tftransferred 
scores 

"Filling In those little spaces Is difficult." 

^'Seeing the space^^^^ the answer sheet Is hard.'* 

J ^ 
X 

"Blue mlmeos are difficult; so are those answer '^'^ 
sheets^I' 

"If I had had somebody to mark my answer sheet > I 
would have been more comfortable." 

"Filling. in those little holes was very hard. How 
about^ punching out holes — like a ballot? rMaking 
the mark really dark was difficult/' 

**Those little circles are hard to see. I'd like to 
mark my own, test not the answer sheet." 

"One mark is better than filling in circles." 

"IM rather bubble in the answers myself than have 
someone do it for me; I'd fe*l they were judging me." 



"The answer sheet was impossible. I wrote the 
answers." 

"Math is difficult for me. It^s the ability to write 

(that is the heart of the problem.) When you talk 

the .answers the whole test*taking situation is different. 

If you don^t know the answer right away you think| 

the amanuensis thinks you're a jerk." 

"The scantron wj^th parallel lines is easier to qse than 
the bubbles/' 
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Table 6 - coiftiniied 
Quotes and tJotes from Students 

S^^ (Cerebral "If boxes (on answer sheet) were larger^ that would 

Palsy) be a big help. Bigger pencils would help too, I'd 

like to take it alone with a large answer sheet." 
(Severely disabled cerebral palsied student who \^ 
cannot fill in bubbles.) 



Quotes and tJotes from Administrators 

Answer sheet difficult — not used by legally blind. 

A2 Appended as .Figure 7 is a copy of ^ the Maglioae answer' sheet for dis* 

abled students; a legal size sheet of paperwith space for 10 answers 
to be marked. It is especially suitable for cerebral palsied or 
visually handicapped students or those who have difficulty with answer 
sheets. 

'*We mark this general answer sheet to correspond to the test^ then 
transfer the answers to the regular answer sheet after the testing 
\ is over/' 
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Besides the answer sheets^ disabled students mentioned problems ^ ' 

" related to the subtests and items of the SAT.. 

The SAT: Subtests and Items 

. ' • . / ■ " • 

Broader even than comments on the subt'^sts and items of the SAT were 

comments from some handicapped students about the relevance of the SAT itself. 

• • • StudenC^who are- handicapped from birth have a different 
*frame of reference because of lack of exposure to ^'normal 
situations^/' * \ 

...Handicapped students often do not get a 'chance to social- 
ize like others or gain'experi^nces like others. So perhaps 
the test questions are less relevant. 

* ** * 

^ed students recognised the need for the SAT. In 

conversaVton two ma^ <§tudents — one with cerebral palsy, the other a 

quadriplegic— ^discussed college entrance exams: , ^ 

(Cerebral Palsy) ^..Do we have to measure up to somebody 
else's standards'? Wer^^ight with ourselves everyday to perform. 

. ■ ' ^ . * * * 

. ^' ^ ^ 

(Quadriplegic) ...But test$ have to be standardized. It's 
got to be the same for^verybody. But you need to be able to 
adapt them for people wi^ disabilities so the disability doesn't 
af f egt. the scores." • ^ ^ 

Comments from students and administrators about the SAT, its subtests and 

items ^ are presented in* Table 7. Additional materials, concerned solely 

with the relevance of standardi^zeud tests for the profoundly deaf, are 

^contained in Appendix D. Questions of the relevance of the^ SAT for 

sp^ific groups of handicapped students are related to qujestions of 

validity and/or the norming of tests for specific populatims of handicapped 

r - y ' ^ ^ 

students. From ^the perspective of some students ^ and administrations - 

It^comes dovp to the question of test interpretation. 
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. Table 1 



The SAT; Subtests and Items 



4 



Quotes^and Notes from Students 



(Dyslexia) 



"Vocabulary subtest: '*My auditory recognition, of words 
is better "'than\my visual — the medium is better for me. 
I'd do better on vocabulary if I h&^rd the word spoken/' 



S2 (Hearing 
Impaired) 

(Learning 
Disabled/ 

»^Dys;Lex£^^* 



(Blind) 



(Cerebral 
Palsy) 

(Profoundly 
deaf) 



(Moderartely 
deaf) 



(Blind) 



"Vocabulary is hard«*.and heading CompreHension/' 
* 

^I have better recall orally* . Cassette -plus writiten 
material would help. I couldn' t^ finish reading 
, comprehension^ Yau Should separate speed Qf reading 
and reading comprehenstory" 

"I need the raised line drawing kit for math-.-it should 
be ma^ati^ry," I did better than . I expected." "I had 
to get into l^w school without. the LSAT/' 

"I need to bear words and see vocabulary/' 

"When I tak^ ^t^d^rdized tests my scores ar^ al^ys 
low\ Jfany of the ^^stions are ambiguous tto me, 
Multiple choice answers are d^^ficult for me because 
some sentences/answers were very similar. True-false 
questions are hard becausi^ of the language difficulty. 
' 1 never learned how -to answer tricky questions. When ^ 
people look at my work, 'they can. judge me* better, ETS 
\ should 4)ecpme af^are of deaf peoplels language level ^ 
an<i the pi^oblems it can create before giving them a ^ 
test. I would lik^ to have an interpreter with flte 
^ because! sometimes I don't understand the question," 

"I don't always make Connection between wor^s as 
J - sounds and words &s written, PKpbably my vocabulary 

*'It is mbortant to have instructor there for t^^e 
braille test in^m^h. There are different ways fij 
Hrit<ing math ia braille « Sc^etlmes I couldn't read 
the problem (in braille) aad needed^ an instructor who 
could reffir to the printedfcopy." 



(Quadriplegi<f) 



"Test forms are jnighty crammeS, It's easy for me to 
get confused under pressure compared to when I was - 
normal,'' . , ' 



wo 



Table 7 - continued 



Sj^Q tL^lly blind) *'Math ie most difficult. Xhe print isn't large ^ 



enough and the contrast is a problem/' 



Quotes and Notefe from Administrators ^ 

Aj^ ^'Certain kinds of test items are very difficult for blind (or visually 
* ' handicapped) students becaus§ they require. the student, to ' hold a 

number of choj,ces In mind while making a decision* These difficult 
items include long matching question^'and <juestions of the form — a 
and^ b'^ bpt not c and d» etc. Questions involving diagrams^ graphs or 
^ pictures can b^ vei;y difficult* If understanding graphs is a necessary 
^part of course ^ojk, we suggest working with a raised line-drawing kit^ 
available in the Disabled Student Cetrter*'* 

A2 '1*o^xplaln a chart or graph to a blind person is a traumatic experieivce* 
We can provide good*support services but we can't overcome inappropri*- 
. ate test format.'* a ^ ' * . 

A^ "In the cassette version, the mathematics test is appalling — simply , 
awful^ It has* to be simplified/* - ^ , 



I 
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Test Interpretation 

For many of the disabled students we"* talked to, the only benefit to 
taking the SAT was fulfillii^g the requirements for college admission. 
But ior some students that was not enough* They vented to measOre 
themselves in terms of everybody else* They wanted to assure themselves 
that they measured up to others. For those students the score report did 
not help* Their comments appear .in Table 8* 



5? 



table 8 
\ Test Interpretation 



Quotes and tTotes from Students 

"I wasn't reai!^ ^ure how to Interpret the 
SAT, I felt really good about the ACT but- the 
SAT gave such a funny Interpretation, couldn't 
tell a thing/* ^ 



J 



(Heanlng 
Impaired) 



(Legally^ 
blind) ^ 



The National Federatlori for the Blind at Its 
A last meeting recommended for standardized testing: 

(1) trlformatlon braille system (25,000 braille' 
terminal with braille printout) 

(2y^ standards for live rea4^rs 

(3)' accurate- scoring ^{olajgctlon to disclaimer) 



(Cerebral 
Palsy) 



The candidate was very bitter, ,-^/*Why t;ake a test 
when the results can't be interpreted?*' 



Quotes and Notes from Adnilril3trat^ors ' ^ ' ^ ' 

Aj^ "You're an outfit that make^ money* You're not concerned with strange 
cases* ' You want to avoid extra cost< S^dents pay mon^y^ tak^ tests 
and then get a dlsclalner. They'd be bettet, of f not taking them,*' (He 
c^splay^d a copy of a dlsclalnzer more than 10 years old-) , 

^2 **There Is no value to students now. Taking SAT Is ^ useless 

Tlt§. Collect data In categories* ask proctors the right questions. 
You'll get the data you rieed'fbr Interpretation**' ■ ^ / 



Chapter VI / 

*■ \ 

Considerations and Recommendations ^ 

After intBtvieving students who have made it into college despite 
disabilities ^and handicaps, after talking with knowledgeable people about 
specific disabilities te.g«, deafness, dyslexia, etc.)» and after talking 
with administrators of special programs for the handiq^^ed, it is easy 
to' thirjk of mafty ways in which standardized testing might be. adapted to 
meet the needs of disabled students more ade^quately* But a caution is in 
order. The concerns set 'forth in this chapter ar^Ane-sided; they are 
offers a& suggestions/reconmreiidations from a fitld perspective without 
the benefit of review from those responsiWe for te^t administration, 
,Xest security^ test r^liab-illty and validity, score reporting and the 

whole host of issuea and procedures surrounding any testing program. The 

f 

* ' ■ ■ ' 

suggestions follow from cQtnments reported in earlier chapters and are 

arranged in three major sections: the condittoq$ of testing, the test 

itself, and further considerations/recommendations. 

The SAT Administration; Conditions of Testing 

Although the College Board and ETS have done much to meet tfhe needs 
of the disabled regarding standardized testing, there appeaj: to be 
sev-erfil ai'eaQ for concern. There appears to be a communications ga|^ 
in the information links among ETS, counselors, parents, students, 
an^ test ^Administrators* Conditions of t^st ad^inis^trations have sometimes 
been less than s'atisf actory, for the need^ o£ the disabj^eil^nd the needs 

■of a testing organization; that problem mi'ght ber able to be sol'ved by 
systemization« - And' time and space considerations with regard to the 

*t^st;Lng^f the disabled '<laVe not yet been faced squarely* ,^ i^ 



The Communication GsP ^ 

r 

Somebody In the field made mention of s humanistic development of 
standardized testings Implying that students needed to develop healthy ^ 
attitudes toward testing from good Information snd from good experiences 
with stsndsrdlzed tests.* That goal Is^audable for all students^ but for 
the handicapped It Is especially necesssry. Psrents» counselors^ students 
and test administrators all need to' work from the ssme Information base to 
provide optimal testing conditions for dlssbl^d students. There sre 
three considerations ' 1 would put forth. 

Information to students . Information about college admissions for 

handicapped students . could be provided to students either through the 

high school counselors or, more directly , through the mall. Public 

service advertising might even be used to make the public swsre of the 

existence of the materials for the handicapped. The special materials 

might contain: ) ^ 

' (I) specific Information about the alternatives to the standsrd 
administration of the SAT, e.g. 

Alternative versions of the SAT:' brsille 
^ csssette 
/ . large type 

stsndsrd, with reader, etc. 

4 

Alternative modes of response: ■ stsndard answer sheet 
^ alternate answer sheet 

* amanuensla , 

type responses: ^ braille 

regulsr type 
write response^ 

Alternatives related to time snd spsce: sccesslblllty 

extended time 
iDore than 1 fitting tsble 

to work St 
sdequste rest periods, etc 



GO 



Alternatlve locations: regular high school 

college campus 

test centers In each atate which 

specialize In teat admlnlatratlona 
for the handicapped* etc. 

it) Forthright Information on the conaequencea of a non-atandard 
admlnlatratlon (validity* acore reporting:, etcO^ 

4 

(3) Inf ohnatlon . f rom dlaabled atudenta who have made It Into 
college about the dlfflcultlea and rewarda of the admlaal^na 
procedurea . 

(4) A checklist of "dpa and don'ta" and a telephone number for 
further Information. ' ^ 

Information from atudghta . I would conalder an (optional) dlaablllty 

awareneaa form requeatlng Information on the atudent'a dlBablllty>' Ita 

aeverlty and duration* and any ap&clal conslderatlona which may be 

neceaaary to accommOi^te to the dlaablllty. The law dtatea that It la 

■ ♦ 

not neceaaary to provide . Information about dlaabilltlea , to the college 
but many collegea aay they have the need to know In order to provide the 
proper support aervlcea* The advantagea and dlaadvantagea of providing 
auch Information might be stated clearly and then the atudent could make ^ 
hla own declalon about aendlng the information to collegea along with 
acorea* Meantime ETS needa Information about dlaabllltlea and their 

4 

aeverlty In order to do validity atudlea -ox to norm teata on apeclflc 

populations. The dlaablllty awareneaa form could be part of the 

reglatratlon procedure for a apeclal admlnlatratlon but It would remain 
* 

the atudent'^s declalon whether or not that Information would be forwarded 
to collegea . > 

4 

\ 

Information for counaelora and/or teat admlnlatratora . All of ^a 
need to become more aenaltlzed to the problema of the handicapped but 
counselora and teat admlnlatratora are ^ff^^arT^^bpe dally Important doaltlon. 
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* * ^ ^ 

From students we heard about persons who were insensitive and others who 

were too sensitive. From test administrators we heard statements about 

their-ovn deficiencies and feelings, of discomfort with the handicapped. 

It would help to get information out in the open not only with regard to 

alternatives in testing the disabled but also with regard to attitudes. 

Facts about the physical and emotional (supportive) needs of the handi- 
ly 

capped should also be available. 

All of the materials discussed thus far are in*itial steps in 
developing a system or set of procedures that would optimize the students^ 
chances of §ood testing conditions and ETS's chances of providing the 
best services to Its. clients — both students and institutions. 

Development of a sY&tem . From a field perspective the present system has 
done H lot to provide disabled students with the testing conditions which 

allow them to compete for college admission. ^ Some of the communications 

h 

gap might be pl'ugged by materials suggested in the previous section, but 
other gaps could be plugged by a comprehensive set of procedures. The 
goal of such a system vould be to assure the best possible testing 
conditions for handicapped students consistent with the requirements of 
standardized testing. Procedures^ in such a system ^ght include the 
following: 

1. Make use of the materials described in the previous section 
to alert handicapped students, counselors^ test administrators and others 
of the system for non-standard test administrations for the disabled. 

2. Assure that the handicapped student and the test administrator 
have had a pretest interview before the*day(s) of testing, and that they 

C2 
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have discussed needs and options^ li necessary the pretest interview 
might be done by phone but a personal interview might be preferable in 
order to assure that no surprises occur on the dayCs) of testing. The 
interview might cover such topics as accessibility, time and space 
considerations » lighting, seating^ rest periods^ etc. 

3. Record the inf<5rmation obtained from registration and/or 
the pretest interview and/or the disability awareness form, mentioned 
earlier on machine-scannable forms so that all data relevant for norming 

or validity situdies of disabled students can be quickly stored and 

t * 
retrieved * , • . 

. . 4. Provide students with "t^oetcards to mail back to ETS after a 

test administration has been completed. The postcard could provide 

feedback in^rmation on the conditions of testing; . whetKer or not they 

were satisfactory » why»^and how t|uey might ha^e been improved. Without 



feedback from disabled students it would be difficult to improve the system 
for them. The' feedback might also help ETS to i-dentify test centers 
within each state which might specialise in testing the^handicapped . 

5. Provide the test administrator with a machine-scatinable 
form for recording the conditions of testing. The form might indicate 
vhich^alternatives the student had selected from among^ those offered; 
start and stop times for each of thef Subtests, the category of disability 
together with information necessary for norming, validity studies, or 
research on the handicapped. 

Time and space considerations * Systematizing non-standard administra- 
tions of the SAT should result dn less confusion about testing conditions 
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for the handicapped and / therefore , a more uniform approach the 
testing 'situation. On the other hand, the disabled individual may 
present a unique set of requirements dod , therefore, the need for a more 
flexible approach to testing. This combination of needs-^-the need for a 
more flexible test administration for the disabled combined with the need 
to systematize te^t administration for the purpose of validation research 
leads one to suggest the modularization of the SATs* for handicapped 
students. ^ : 

Modularization might mean splitting the SAT into two sections--^ 
verbal and mathematical-'^or it might mean offering the SAT in subteats. 
Time and space cpnsiderations suggest that modularization would be a 
decided advantage to certain groups of the disabled such as the partially - 
sighted, the cerebral-palsied, and those with mobility impairment of che 
upper extremeties. It would allow test administrations spanning two/ 
mornings (or more) without problems of subtest security. It would allow 
for ^unch breaks or breaks where students could rest or leave the premises 
between Vibtest administrations. It would allow maximum flexibility 
while assuring the security of items in later parts of the test. Disabled 
students would not have to stretch their physical endurance beyond that 
required-Wx their^ able-bodied c6unterparts^ 

The SAT Administration; The Test Itaelf 

The pr^eceding pages of this chapter have been concerned with 
improvements in th^ conditlx^js of testing handicapped students. The 
following section is concerned with th^ SAT itself and covers three areas 
of c^oncern: the answer sheet; the test, subtests, and, items; and ac^^ , 
reporting. ^ 
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The Answer Sheet 

Many handicapped students have difficulty tfl'th the standard answer 
sheet. The totally blind cannot use theta and the partially sighted have 
difficulty; cerebral palsied students with spastic ^Hrta movements cannot 
use theta and those with impairment of the upper extremeties have great ' 
diffi^culty. An amanuensis is one solution* Handicapped students may 
write or type responses to he transferred to the standard' answer sheet. 
In one location in the field the Maglione answer sheet has proven over 

r . ^ 

the years to be a practical alternative. It seems a simple solution to a 
^problem which has bothered many disabled 3tude}its. Perhaps it could 
become one of the alternatives in the systematic approach t9 testing the 
handicapped. • . - 

The Test> Subtests, and Items • 

Disabled students 'and administrators have reported testing difficulties 
with the SAT dif f erent^lly for specific disabilities; 

The blind or visually impaired . Blind students are glad of. the 
existence of a braille version of the SAT. In fact we heard more complaints 
from blind studentsv^bout the testing programs which do not have a 
braille version than we heard about problems with the braille version of 
the SAT. Ve di^ hear» however^ of the trauma of not understanding the 



()tiestion bec^u^ of its complexity. If such complex (questions are really 
necfessary for ^the brsille version of the SAT» then we recommend they be 
placed St the end of each subtest* Graphs > iox exsmple> may include a 
page of instruct ions f a page with an overall description of the problem/ 
two pages of ^rapbs^ and one or two pages of questions about the graphs. 
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A question that Is 5 or 6 pages long» requiring the blind person to move 
^ forward and back across* several pages to locate Information whlch» all 

too often» Is In a format the blind person has never encountered^ Is 
quite likely to cause great test anxl&ty» Inhibit tVe student "^s performance 
for the rest of the test, or cause the student to break down In utter 
frustration. For the sighted It Is easy to skip problems that look 
complicated and get back to them if time allQws. To the person reading 
braille the only option Is to keep trying to understand the problem. The 
example cited here was a real one although It was not an example from the 
SAT, We heard abjDut complicated mathematics problems often enough to 
begin to feel the frustration felt by the blind.. One girl said, "that^s 
the reason 1 could never go back to school: I could not subject myself 
to the punishment of taking that. kind of test ever again." If those 
questions are considered .jiecessa&y Care they?), at least put them at the 
,end of the subtest. ^ ^ . * • ^ 

The cassette" version of the SAX oontalns many 'of the &ame problems 

\ with regard to mathematics that the braille Version does. The same 

. ' \ ■ . : , , ^ 

recommendation applies n ^For further thoXigJit, let pie raise a few questions. 

Are Item-level responses for the braltle version of the SAT accessible? 

Has an Item analysis been done of the responses on braille versions of 

, fhe^ SAT? Is it feasible? What about the cassette version? ' Have we 

serlouslXt addressed the problems of reliability In braille verslons^of 

th^ SAT? Do we hav^ plans for validity studies? Are c6nslderlng 

normlng the SATs on the blln^J population? ^ . ' ^ j 

The deaf or hearing Impaired . Is the SAT an appropriate admissions 

test for the profoundly deaf? From the information we acquired In the 
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field, we ^uht it* Our attitudes changed from the naive — '*well as long 

as there Is an Interpreter to give the Instructions In sign language and 

a system^co cue the deaf about time cotv^tralncs, the deaf ought to be ^ 

able to manage In a standard adiid.nlstratlon**--to a more Informed doubt 

about the appropriateness of the SAT for the population of students for 

whom language acquisition was do different than from the general population. 

I 

Again, we need to be able to look closely at the data to answer many of 
our questions. Systematic data collection and analysis can provide us 
with the answers we need. There is a relatively good data base in a 
college with a fairly laxge popuJ-ation of deaf students and students with 
mother disabilities. Cal State, Horthridge and Gall^ud^ both have 
indicated a willingness to work with us on validity studies on the 
profoundly deaf. Meantime, are we keeping deaf students out of college 
because of low scores on admissions tests which are inappropriate? The 
thought makes me a little uncomfortable. 

The mobility impaired . Tliis group of students contains subgroups 
with various handicaps and wide-ranging levels of disability. For some 
paraplegics, for instance, accessibility seemed to be the only issue. If 

I - ■ . 

they could get to a standard administration, and get to the bathroom 
during the br^eak, that was enough, tor quadriplegics y^f/f^ the more severe 



cases* of cerebral palsy, on the other hand, many more difficulties arose. 
Most of those difficulties- cou^d be overcome with better communication, 
the development of a system for flexible non-standard administration^, 
and development of a better data base to answer questions about reliab^ity, 
validity and norms. 
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The learning disabled . Apparently many, learning disabled students , 
can improve their academic skills and their academic performance when* 
allowed to hear what they are reading along with seeing it* Both "^^ 
modalities may be required simultaneously for optimal performance*' The 
use of the cassette version of the SAT together with the standardjprinted 

^ copy appeared to many of those we interviewed to be appropriate for 
students with learning disabilities* Ve suggest that this option be one 

'of the alternatives clearly stated in information to students and test 
ajJiDinistrators • The qeed for some documentation of the learning disability 
at thi& time of registration seemed to be appropriate to students with ,the 
handicap . .' ' \ 

Score Keporting ^ ' 

The need for norms for students Vith disabilities is apparent to 
many of the disabled students and college^administrators with whom we 
talked, ^ The anti-testing chairman of the Health Sciences Department at 
one of the universities^ said; 

♦ y 

V ^ * * 

ETS could provide more information about testing^- 
the philosophy* the purpose and th^ process. I" 
think the FR is necessary. And the lack of norms^ for 
^ handicapped students is a real pVoblem..* 

Statistical problems of restricted range or small sample^size are of 

little concern in the fl^ld* JJe have *'all the data there are" on 

handicapped students and w^ have been testing the handicapped for years. ' 

It is up to us, they feel, tVpractice our' statistical magic - or whatever - 

and come up with the answer on how, disabled students are performing. The 

complexity of ^hat assignment does not preclude the expectatilon of its ^ 

accomplishment nor the feeling of immediate need for the information. , 
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The suggestions already made for syst^at^zing non-standard test 
administi;ation procedures will help" to assure a data base capable of 
answering sqme of the questions raised by students and institutions about 

the performance of handicapped students. 

- ' ^ - - 

^ ■ FuDfher Considerations/RecomiQendations 

' 7 ^ - ^ . 

^ ) 

Irt^the final section of this ch^pter^ we go'a step ^Mrther than 
suggestions t^ ^the College Board and BT;S regarding the SAT» although 
T^thajt, of course^ Is the main thrUftt. ^ This section covers two main 
topics; a recoDimendation that ETS and^tHe testing programs set up an 
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umbrella office at ETS to handle air 4*stiTig of the TanditappeS and 
specific Suggestions Yor follow-up work on the handicapped^ 3nd the SAT. 



■The Recommendation * / 

^ I will pKrsi^e the recommendatftN# i^ its bro^dest^ application first, 
then tailor it to •fit. College ^oar<l concerns. Tl>£.j;^€ommendatlon is to 
establish an umbrella of flee at tiT^^toJian^le^all testi^ig of the disabled^ 
This is not to say that all testing program&%would have to'ptesent 
uniform services - although that might certainly be a goal toward which 
to strive. Rather it ^uld mean that some small group at ETS would know 
about , ^11 the testing programs and the^al^^rnatives to. standard test 
administrations ^ich might be '>r<ra^ilable to disabled student^^' Sac|^n " 
office £ould serve as a centi>al resource for all disabled students. 

The responsibilities* of siicVan jffice might include ^Che following: 
(1) t<r server as a central storehouse of informatipn on the 
^p'^d and» eQpecially» of knowledge about the problems/ 
Otis s^rro|inding ''the testing of the disabled. 

7 ■ i . 
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(2) to improve the flow of coiniaunlcat;io(i about alternatives ia 
standardized t^a^ng^ the conditions of testing* and other 

issues in order that we might improve our products and services. 

(3) to systematically build. * data base capable of answe'rljig 
many of the questions raised in the wake of legislation for the 
handicapped. » ^ ^ ^ 

(4) to develop a program of research on the handicapped cutting 
across, all programs. 

A less ambit tous/pro gram though not by much - might reduce the number 
of testing programs involved in the office for the handicapped^ to testing 
programs associated with the College Board < 

An increasing number of students with disabilities should be moving 
into colleges and ur)^ersities in the wake of n^w legislation < An office 
for the ha^icapped could work toward increasing the numbers Qf handicapped 
students tested in uniform but flexible test^administrations. The market 
for modularized versions of the PSAT and SAT in special school setting? 

^ 'V 

t 

might make such versions cost-effective. More importantly,^ it is 
educationally appropriate for ETS and the College Board to* work together 
with disabled persons and ^educational institut;ions to pr<^vide the best 

■J ■ , 

service of vhlch we are c^apable-. 

Specific Suggestions for Follow^Up Work 

1. Beg'in as soon as possible the development of a system for the 
collection and retenti^^jkhflliiat data which is specific to handicapped 
students £md necessary for validity or normid^ studies. Develop ^ma^^ae 
scannable forms which vlH make i:he data readily .accessible.' 



Consoliddte the handicapped students and the special 

administration with the test scores of the students In Order to develop a 
good data base on the handicapped. 

2. Assess the <^at^ already collected on handicapped students. 
Forias which indicate the version of test used — braille, large type, 
cassette, or regular — and tlie number of lainutes aliped for each subtest 
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have never been keypunched. Some^hav^ been sent to records retention; ^ 
forms for 1979 may still >e available. They shquld be keypunched' and 
corresponding test scores should be retrieved. The data base f rom th^ 

f endeavor would provide a quick indication of the distribution of scores 
associated with different versions of the teet, would be helpful in the 
development of the new data base for disabled students, and might be 
helpful in determining futurfe, p^rograms of research on the handicapped. 

3« Assess the inf;Ormation already in existence regarding , the' use of 

^the SAT for profoundly deaf students. From what we have learnled atf , 
Gallaudet and California State^ Northridge» people; who ought to kptW 
don^t believe the. SAT is valid for profoundly deaf student^^- and do ^ 
belike that SJ^T scpres for the profoundly deaf are not a good indication 
of college-level ability. If the SAT, the GRE^ or other ETS tests are 



biased* against the profoundly deaf » we should recommend they not be \xs^37 ' 

avy use fit the Cood , ^ 
is extensive. TWfere J 



The Gallaudet Admissions Testing Program mak^s heavy use fit the Coo 



Battery along with other tests ^ Their data bas6 
might be a possibility ^or ETS to wofk.with the Directar of Admissions at 
4^allaudet to woirk out a college admlssioni| testing program for the ^ 
pt^ofoundly deaf. I would advise follf^ing up on that possibility; 
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4. Follow up on the possibility of doing validity studies In 
^conjunction with sbme of^^e colleges, and universities which hsve expressec^ 
Interest. Some of them alr^dy 4\aye good dats bases on students with 
specif l<r disabilities such as the heaflqe Impaired. Many universities 
have Indicated they would be pleased to worKSwlth us on further research 
on the handicapped. Cal. State, Horthrldge 1^ Interested In participation 
with EJS on validity studies Involving the derfE and possibly other 
handicapping condltl^onsi A data base on the ^arnlng disabled as well as 
able-bodied students could be made availably to ue through Gertrude Webb 
at Curr'y College, who Is an excellent resource persdn for Information on' 
the learning^ disabled. We recommend following up on that lead. 

5. The present study^ was Involved with handicapped students who ^ad 
made It. They were functioning in the college setting wHen we talked to 
them. "That may , be only the tip of the Iceberg. How many disabled are 
afraid to take the SATs, discouraged from taking the S'aTs, or prevented 
from taking the SATs? Do disabled pre-college students differ In their ■ 
attitudes and experiences with the PSATs and SATs according to whether 
^they attend private schools, hospital schools, schools for students with 
specific disabilities^ or the local high school either In special education 
or naln-streame<^ 'lixto the regular program? We have heard from t^he 

' . ■ ^ . y ' 

successful SAT candidates In this study* A future study" might foCus on 
the g^oup for wh#arthe .test Is a current consideration. 
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TELEPHOHE INTERVIE W FOfW : . ADMISSIONS PERS 0»N£L 
\ • ■ 



^^STITUTION! 



PHOKE: 



V 



HAME; 



tiTLE! 



NAME: 



Phone! 



Phone: 



/ 



TITLE: 



SAME: 



TITLE: 



Phone : 



NAME: 



Phone ; 



TITLE: 



Numbers of Handicapped: Tocal: 



Blind 



Deaf: 



Physically Disabled; 



Learning Disabled: ^ 



Admissions . / 

What pare (if any) does the SAT play in admissions requiremencs for scudencs wich 
disabiliciy ? (Bl^ind^ deaf^ physically disabled^ learning disabled^ 4tc.) 



Do you use a different range of acceptable scores for handicapped s'tudencsl 
Whac adiuscmencs have been made in che admissions .procedures? 



/ 



Is chere anybody else I should calk Co abc^c handlcsTiped^ scudencs?^ 
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TELEPHOHE IHTERVIEH FORM :' ADMISSIONS PERSOHKEL (2) 
Interviev Request : Numbers rlRht ? 



What adjusCments have had Co be made as a result of admitting handicapped students? 

> 



Do you have a system available whereby handicapped , students might be contacted' for 
interviews? (System?) ' 



Would you be willing to have.ETS personnel make a visit to talk with you further and 
interview handicapped students about he SAT? 



Do you have anybody at your institution who might be concerned wtth a validity study 
of the SXT or who might administer ability tests to handicapped students? 



Hav& you made any study to determine the relationship of SAT scores, to college 
performance for handicapped students? 
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STUDEMT INTERVIEW. FORM 



Disability/SeveriYyi^ts of Hatidicap 



Vh^t difficulties . la school ^e^ult from your handicap? Whac adjustments 
high school? 



v«e made 



in 



'<^1ien did you first chlnlc or go4Bg to college? From whom did you get encourag^ent^ 
Did you worry about college admission? ^ — ^ 



/- ■ 



What cestCs) did you take? Under what condlclons? Were you comfortable with the 
testing conditions? 



/ 



P/J 142-56- 



> * -80- . 

^ ' 5, Do you think the rest gave a reasgnable indication of your ability?- Was the .test 
understandable? Were certain types' of questions especially diffft:ult for somebody 
with your handicap? . ^ y 

* * . 11 ' 



i 



t 



6^ '"Now cfea_t you are in college, ^lac adjustments have btJlD made for your dlsaffUity? - , .With 
^regard to test'ing? • ■ ' 



M. H 



Open- Intervisjfr'^anB on Testinfe 



0 




I 



Name, 



Background 



Locatiorl 



.J 



r 



Infortbatloh 



ERIC : 



> 



oyer .... 
P/J ^42. 56^, 



. If-"-' 



7or aoa-scaadard admlalstratloaa of standardized tests : ^ , 

■ ■ ' • ■ '■ ' -A 

1* Can you describe ohe tffecci^e condicioas of cestiag or^ the physical* 
^effects of cestirtg^ on handicapped studencs?" 

2, Do you feel ,che cesc results would be comparable to^ standard admlais- 
cracioa for-aoa-haadicapped scudents? ' r 



3. Do you thiak studeacs are able to demortstrate their maximum capabilities 
uader the test-caking cdhdicioas? , * ^ " 



4, ' Does the form of the^ test and the conditiori of test-takiag match the 
studeac*s disability? 



'5. Do you have^any suggestioas for improvemeat. of the fonas of che tesc or 
the tegc-takVng conditions for studenDs wicfi specific haadicaps*? , 



■^iS ■■■■ . 



'AM to 



M CO 



M to 

1 



INTERVIEW^^ciiEDULE 



AM Introduccory Meeting 

Name;* ^ ' ' 



■4 



Research Person 



Name t 



Testing Person ' 



Name: 



DATE OF'VISIT: 



PHONE i 



r 



Bldg: 
Room: 

Bldgt 
Room: 



Bldg: 
Room; 



STUDENT IJ^TERVIEWS 



M CO 



.G. Wilson 



1-. 



• Bldg:- 
pftoom; 



M CO 



M 1. 



3, 



• 1, 



2,. 



H CO 



3. 



« 1. 



f 



z 



3, 



1. 



2, 



er|c 



3, 



3. 



J 



OVER 



(LUNCft^ 



H. Ragosta . , G. Wilson 

Bldg;_ Bldg: 



Room; - Room: 



PM tov PM 1. 



2. 



3. ^ y ■ 3. 



PM to PM 1. 

2. 




3. 



. ' ~ 

PM to ■ • PM 1. ' 1. 



2. _ • 2. 



3. 3, 



* PM to : PM 1. ^ i ■ 1. 



-/^ — 



2. • . \2. 

ft. ' 

- ' ■ . ^ ■ . . 

* ' 3. . - . ■ ,- ' 3. 



?l^asfe TetvJtn one* (1) copy toi Ms. Gina, Wilson'- Room T-186 

' . f '' . V Edbcatipnal Testing-Service , • 

"T* : . • / Princeton,'.N.j, OSJ^l 

Pfiortei (609) 921-;9000^ *Ext. . 2624 
O L42.56 ' * - ; ■' , * . ' t ■ 
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Disabled Students in Standard & Non-Stajidard Administrations 
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Disabled Students in Standard 6 Non-Standard Adminlscratlons 



Standard 



Non-Standard 



(Cerebral Palsy/ 
crutches) 



took It with'the able-bodied, 



; (Polio)' 



took it at L\ Mass: Disabled Studenc Center/' 



' (Wheelchair ) 



(Congenital 
paralysis/ 
paraplegic 
wheelchair )^ 

(Limi^ted use ^ 
of limbs) 



'(Paraplegic- 
no use of 
lower Limbs) 

(Hearing 
tiolpaTre^ 

(Dyslexia) 



, Cfystrophy) 



on 



"I did okay — but they were not pleas- 
ant conditions . 

"I took the stancJard administration with 
other handicapped students ^from my ' 
school. No extra time/' * _ 



'/I took the test in a ^ym< I neecffed 
more time or ^writer/' (Did poorly;-^ 
went to a community,^ollege<) 

"I just needed access. But I was 
exhausted when it was over," 



'*I took the SAT and the ACT, 
birteV on theTiCT," ' 



I did 



"I tjfok the ACTs and SATs to show my. 
ability to^learn. I performed better 
0^ the ^XT- Pt was^ the standard 
administration. I didn't know of any 
other way, " 

\ ^ ^ * * 

"Standvd. It was difficult ^sitting 
for a long time Uut'l was able to do 
it. liy CPA and SAT scores were l^w but 
the Handicapped Office facilitate<i my 
admission anyway." 



(Legally "HostLy read to^ Her.. Cibrarlan cypecT ti^smbers * 

blind) ' in large print." ' 

.(Cerebral ''Sunday moaning 9-12 ^with. poor s^cores, Huinbers 

Palsy) ^ low." . ■ ' 

(Legally "I was tested over a period of 9-l/2 hours with 

blind) bathroom bi:eak.'^ (Reader) 



(Legally' "I bought a typewriter. Answer sheet frustrated 5 
Mind) me," * * 

(Learning • "ETS " resp'onsibility to assess how the disability 
^ disabled) affects test scores,** I^brought a typewriter. / 



^ .(Polio) '^I requested and received more time, I*m aseer- 
tive'^anB ask for what I need/*' (Went to pfivafe" 
. ' school for the handicapp^ed;^) "Made me look^ ■ 

better than I <ieserved." 



, (Dyslexia) ■ took large-type and had extra* time* Tapep 
may have helped*" 

T 

♦(Legally "I had. a special. administration of Che large 
blind) print version with extra time. I was 
conrfortable." 
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Disabled Students in Standard ^ Non-Standard Adtninistrations - cont'd 



(Multiple 
Sclerosis 
and blind 
i eye) 



(Moderate 
hearing 
impair- 
ment) 

■(Dyslexia)^ 



. (Muscular 

Dystrophy/ 
/ birth) 

. (Profoundly 
deaf since 
birth) 

Bifida)' 



. . (Cerebral- 
Palsy) 

\ 

. (^-Cerebral 
Pa lay - 
medium 
Ci severity) 



Standard 

"I knew t could have had more time but 1 
wanted to take the standard exam. I 
didn't have enough time though; I * 
really didn't know much about getting 
into college. I'm 27 and had been working 
as a secretary before my M.S, ^episodes." 

'^I took it a couple of times — in a standard 
administration. The vocabulary part is 
awful," ■ 

<^ 

"It was not understandable — like take^a 
guessi The Reading Comprehension was 
hard. Math was the pits. I'm scared to 
death to ever take another standardized 
test," 

u 

"I took exam with .300 others. Time 
pressure was terrible." 



"I didn*t know there wars ^^y other way to 
take the test," (At spollege she uses a 
notetaker and a translator) 

"1 was in the handicapped program in high,^ 
school- but was mainstreamed . I didn't 
know about special administrations of the ■ 
SAT, I did poorly because of time." 

^^I had a standard a^nji^xistration , Con- 
ditions were like^ a ca^t.tle car, I diii 
okay." ^ ' ^ ' 

"Took the "SAT and Ji0. It hurt me a lot 
on the EngKah part, 1 didn't know 1 co^ild 
have a. special administration." (Had been, 
in -a handicapped claas but was Integrated 
in hiTgh school. Gets extra time in "college , )" 



(^Legally 
blind) 



(Deaf) 



(Blind) 



Non-Standard 

"I had a special administration ^ the large 
print version with e^ctra time. I was comfort- 
able," 

"I had unliinited "time in verbal person of the 
* SAT but the math was tim^." 



"Braille vefsion. 
English was fine. 



The graphs were awful. The 



(Cerebral "I had unlimited time. I have trouble I' can*t 
Palsy - write" - (and she couldn't speak clearly either) 
most severe ^ 
case — almost 
unintelligible) 

(Cerebral took the SAT last January — after I had been"^ 
Palay- admitted ^to college and 22 years after I left 
severe) +rtgh school. I was alone and somebody wrote 
my answers, ^ It was a comfortable situation, 
■They were very nice to me." 

• 

(Profound- "I had an interpreter "and took the test alone."' 
deaf) 

(Quad^i- "I took the SATs In a standard ' administratigti^; 
plegic) then a special administration. Special wa'^ 
better," 

<Cerebral took the large print version of the SAT in a 
■Palsy) special administration, I felt pressured — but 
I came back the second morning on my own," 

(Quadri- "T took the SAT in the Handicapped Students 
pl'egic) Affairs office, I had more time because it takes 
longer to, talk the answers." 

(Cerebral "I took ACT with large print with extra t€me. 
Palsy) Took SAT--regular print, extra time, I did better 
on the ACT." , ^. ' " 



I 

00 
00 

I 




Disabled Scudents in Standard & Non-Stagdard Administrations - cont'd 



(Cerebral 
Palsy- 
mild) 



(spinal 
muscular 
atrophy- 
wheelchair) 



(Moderate 
hearing 
loss) 



(Cerebral 
Palsy- 
mild) 

(Para- 
plegic) 



Standard ' , 

f 4 

"I took SAT in a standard admijjistra- 
tion. I didn't kntJw any better, I guess 
I like being judged with everybody else."^ 
(Gets e^xtt^a time^in college but'less 
chance to cheat*) 



*'The SATs were exhausting. Two sessions would 
have been batter,' Fatigue is a problem asV" 
well as accessibility. The SATs In the base- 
ment were a problem. _ I had a bit of dlHi- 
'qulty getting there," , 

*'I have had a hearingrloss since I had 
mumps at age 2* But we didn't knov about ^ 
It until X was 8 and I didn't get hearing 
aids until age 16. I would have taken the 
SATs with more time had* 1 knoxm- My scores 
implied I couldnV read or write,'* 

"I was "pressured for time but I did okay," 



"All I need is access." 




((Quadri- 
plegic/ 
spiTial 
injury) 



(BUT 



if 

/(Peri- 
pheral 
vision 
*^Qnly) 

(Blin'd 
after 
accident) 



(Cerebral 
Palsy** 
birth; 
severe) 



' -Non-Standard 

''Took PSAT with class, TooJc SAT alone with 
unlimited time^" (Has hand splint) y 



"I took SAT in ^he braille version in a small 
room in the high* school iyt>rary, I was|reaUy 
worn out,*' <PSAT/ACT/SAT) ^ 



"I took. the PSAT and SAT large print versions 
with frequent interruptions and pressure to 
finish." 



"I took SAT before accident In a standard admin- 
istration. I just t<iok ORE with ySNreader ii\ a' 
in a conference room* 1 took 6 nours ?nd needed, 
all of it." 

"I took the SAT in a separate room with somebody 
else to mark answers* I did poorly, 1 did 
Vbetter on the ACT, The ACT tests concepts 
better; the SAT is practical and more difficult/' 

• / 
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Ga)/audet Adm i ss ions Fa 1 1 1979 ' - 

TMs year s total of )^80 student;s enro 1 1 , Last y,ear'1 503 enrolled. 

Undergraduate Admissions 

A total of 1076 applied for admission in 1979*^ - 

' This is 92 less than in- I978i/a decrease of about 

Of this number 515 or w^e. accepted for adn»i5S+on< ^* 

' This is 55 less, than in 1978 and represents 3 decrease of \% in the rate 
pf acceptance. This includes ^1 students who were accepted last year 5is ^ 
juniors on the basis of the tal laudet Uunior DiagnostU Te^t and most of whom 
^^enrplled this year after successfully cofnpteting their senJor^year in High school. 
They constitute 8^ of those accepted: V - . ^ ^ ^ 

Cf those admitted, rrost were accepted on the basis of the Q^allaudet Entrance 
Examination. A few (12) were admitted on the basis of high scores on the SAT 
or ACT, A total of I36 apptied from o^her colleges (last year It was 150* Of 
-this number 77 were accepted iind 51 enrolled. Host of these are from colleges 
'with spec ia 1 programs or the; deaf incfud Ihg 13 from NT ID: 

A, total of 282 students enrolled, of tfiose accepted |^or regular under- 
graduate admissiopt^" In addition U special hearing, student^s* have registered fo^r 
one semester or more. [Fifteen more* hear ing ' studefit s have ei^folled in .the t 
* Associate of Arts Program in Interpret ing*] - .^^w '^f^^^'''9''^^u3te enrollment totalled 

311, a drop from last -yearns 358.-'"-' * , * * - . 

Of those enrol t ing, J9I (68^^fUered ^the|nrefJaratory 'program; 91 (32^) 
rece ived Freshman or advanced pl^cemer"^ ' ^ 

^ - ^tl^'enrolUd as Freshrien ^h^ 1 gTS'^'^^'^ 

Of the total enrolled, I35 are mtte and 1^7 a^^^Temale. ^ ' \ 

. . V [ ^ \* - - 

?\ Resident^ial schools account for I58 (56^)*witn \2h (^^^),comJng from public 

^ high schools and other colleges. ^ \ , . ^ 

'^In0978, 5^%wer6»ffom residential schools; In 1977, 57^; I976, 6}>%\ 
in 1975, 63^ and rn 197^/67%. ' ' 




. 14st ^year 59^ of accepted students enrolled. 
The following statis^tics cpver only new deaf undergraduate's. 

^ f 

The decrease th'is year Is largely attriburtabJe ^tb the chang> yi 
^ English placement tes^ requirements. ^ - ! ' ^ 
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Twenty-eight percent (25) of those going into the freshnian'ciass were from 
residential schools. , 

- In 1978 it v^s 32^; in I977, 27^; in I976> and |n 1975> 35^^, 

Thirteen percent Of the entering students have one or more deaf parents,, 
'(19^ In 1977 and \^% in 1978). Seventy-nine percent of these students attended" 
residential schools. Ten of the entering Students indica^ted an additional 
handicapping condition as compared with 19 '^st year, ^ 

' The median age of the students entering this year is I9 ^s it was last year. 
Five of this year*s entrants were oyer 30, ^ 

Geographical Distribution 



Northeastern States 


57 


20^ 


Southeastern States 


36 


13^ 


North Central States 


81 


2$% 


South C.entrai States 


23 


8% 


We stern ^tatei 


^3 




Foreign - Canada 


27 




Other Fore ign 


15 


5% 



States in^d i V idua 1 1^ con tr i but ing 5^ of the class or ^more are Cal 1 forn ia 1 1^; 
Illinois', (>%; and New York, 6%, 

\ho students entered this year from Alaska, Dela,ware, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and^Wyoi^ing. ^ " ^ ^ 

# 

Of the 28 Canadian students accepted, 27 enrolled. Fifteen of the students 
accepted from other countries were able to come: 2 each from India, SoO^h Africa and 
Sweden and one e^ct^ from Australia, Bermuda, EnglafW, Ethiopia, Holland, Hong - 
Kong, ^J^^n, Kenya, and Nigeria, 

Hear i ng Loss 

Sixty-four percent of the entering class have a hearing loss of greater 
than 90 decibels ISO, and 27 percent havie a loss of from 30 to 70 decibels. 
The remaining 9 percent have losses below 69 decibels, 

- Th« corresponding figures Jn I978 were 52^ in the 90+ range,. 33^ in the 
90-70 range and 15^ 1 n. the 1j) esser los s area. Thus it would ^eem that a 
greater proportion of sty^^ks with severe hearing losses have* enrol I ed this year. 

Host of the'students arjf earjy'onsef cases. Ninety-three were born deaf 
or became deaf before school age. 
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APPENDIX A - Comparative InformatiQn Over A Period of Years 



exWnination scores on..Jte"sts with national norms of those admitted and 
thgfee not admitted. (The norms are percentiles; "for 9th grade in^ 
algebra and sc i ence^ ^ l2th^ grade for other ^tests, ) 



The following table shows for the past 5 years the mean ent/ance 



4 


1975 
Adm . 
N=300 


flej . 

N=3n 


1976^^ ' 
Adm, flej, 
N=3)i( N«=309 


n97- 

Adm. 
N=i(28 


1 

flej . 
N=520 


1978 

; N-36 I • 


flej . 
N=525 


1-979 
Adm. 
*t^^kS 


flej. 
N=52.0 


Coop Read i Voc 


17' 


it 


15 


it 


lit 


1 

5 


lit 


. it 


lit 


. it 


Coop Read i ng Leve I 


Ik 


7 


20. 


5 


20 


20 


5 


19 


it 


Coop Read i ng Speed 




17*' 


33" 


lift 


,^3>^ 


11*/ 

:'!■ 


33='^ 


1 1 A 






Coop Science 


_35 


13 




9 . 


, 35 , 


35 


■ . 9 


35 


12 ' 


Coop Atgebra 


* Ik 


8 


I 3^ 


8 


33 


32 


7 




'7 


Cattell N-V IQ 


109 


99 


: .107 


96 


109' 


I- 

i 


107 


^ 96 


109 - 


97 

t 



Increased t ime I im i t s / 

These numbers are from the February testing* Those 
who took the examination ai a lat^r make'-up session' 
are not included . / - , 



Better 
Ear AvgH 

Age of 
Onset 



1967 1968 



« / 
Hearing Loss and Age df Onset 

Hedian^oss in Decibels (Betten Ear Average) ISO 
and Age of 0ns4t 

_L9Z2 - '971 1972 1973 /jiZiL 1975 1976 .1977 1978 1979 



95 3^ 95 3^ 93 92 , 92 

Median Age of Onset since 1967: Birth 



I95 
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92 



93 



95 
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Appendix's - Admitted Students Who Did Kot Matriculate 
; ' ^ . 



Two hundred and nineteen br of thos'e granted admission failed to 
I mat r rcu late . * * \ 

" In 1978 the comparable figure was ^t^; in 1977 It was *t3^; in 1976 
It was and in 1975 U was ^\%.^ 

in terms of audiological information, this group does not differ ^ 
significantly from the group-enterfng Gallaudet. The median age of onset is 
brrth for both groups. The median- better ear average is 9^ db compared to 
95 for Gal laudet. . * ■ 

. Sixty-seven percent (]^7) of those who did not enrol V are from residential 
schools; the corresponding figure for those who did enrol! is I58 {56^) < 

The median age for those who did not. enroll is 20; for Gallaudet entrants. 
It PS I 9' - Fifty* two percent of the enrolled group and 50^ non- 
matrjcql^ting groups were female, 

*■ 

We have partial information about what individuals have decided tojJo^ 
' instead of^attepdi^ Gallaudet, ^ ^ ^ 

- Thirty*six percent (79) matriculated "at NTID.^ {it was 27% in 1978; 35^ 
in 1977; 38^ in 1976; and 37% for the ^previous two years,) 

- Twenty percent. (^^) have informed us of their Intention to attend other post- 
secondary i nst itut lorys, ' These consist of 33 different coHeges^^ most with 

special programs for the deaf, 

Twenty-one per^^ent so/ notified us in 1928; 29% in 1977; 30^ in.1976; and 
•]7% in 1975. / / . 

^ Seven percept^ (I5)\have gone to work. Thirteen percent weftt to wprk in (978;- 
9% in 1977; ]]% In 1976r^nd 16^ in 1975^ I 

The remainder {8I or 37%)- sre continuing in high schpol or have not informed 
us oIf their plans^ " ' ^ \ 



\ 
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NTID EnroIIees 



The 79 students enrol ■) i ng, tn NTID have Scores consfderably lower tnan 
those enrolling at GaUaudet on most language 'tests and higher p^rformq^ces 
f n ma t h , ■ * ■ * ' ' H / 



:h/e IT 



The median age ofon^set for the NTtD gnoup'is birth and tne mediJfn 
better ear average is^$6, db, ^ ^ ^ - - " / ' * 

^Seventyrf I ve pjercent of the NTID students come* from resident la/ school s 
(compared with 56% of t'^he Gallaud^t gfoup), 
.1 - ^ \ 

The MTID group has a itiedian age of* 20, Thirty-seven percent pre female 
compared to 52% of the Gallaudet group- dnd 6OI of the other/ coljeje group. 

Geographical distribution for the NTID group'd i f^ers /somewh/t f^rom 
previous years-- As before there is a marked preponderance from^Ahe Uortteast 
asjcompared to Gall'^udet (39% to 2U%) . However^ this yeafr a sufisfantJal 
number enrol I ed *f ron the West compared to last year/s B%) land the^Soiith 

Central "States (I^^^ compared to last year's 6%)^ 



in Summary^ the NTIJ) group compared to the Gallaudet group continues to be: 

" weaker m language 

t 

-"Stronger in mathematics 

" "'considerably more likely to come from r^eside/t lal schools 
, - more tikely to be male 
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Enrol lees at Other Colleges 

The students, enrolling in other colleges have^ somewhat higher scores 
in all language tests and substantially lower scores in mathematics than 
thdSe enrolling at Gallaudet* 

The median age of onset for this group H birth and the better ear average 
is 9^ db, ' , ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

\ , i / ^ 

Sixty-six percent of this group*came from residential schools* (compared 
with 56% of the Gajlaudet students and 75% of the »T (D enrol I ees) / 

The other college group has a median age of 20^ Sixty percervt of this 
group are female compared to 52^ enrolling at Gallaudet and 37% of the NTID" 
group* / , ^ " ' 

, As to. geographical distribution, this group has a larger proportion 
from the'West (ZkZ to 181) than Gallaudet and a smaller propwrtion from 
■the Northeast (11^ to 2k%) and Southeast (5% to 15^)- 



3 

. f 

^ Exclud ing.Gal la^jdet * s foreign students*;' . « 
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Graduate Adjuisstons 



This year 278 graduates enrol 1 ed , ' I ^I" as full-time students of whom 
are international intern students) , *29 part-time stu<^pnts and 58 special 
non^egree graduate, students.. Thts ts 2 fewer than last year. 

A total of 338 applied for regular graduate admission; I^j^j or ^3^ .were 
accepted. Seventy-four applicants were hearing impaired; 39 or S3% were 
accepted.- ^ - ' * . ' ^ 

* it * ' * . ■ 

^\ ^ Last year ^03 applied and I69 or k2% were accepted. One hundred fourteen 
applicants were hearrng impaired; 57 or S0% were accepted. 

Of th*e 220 "degree students enrol yng,th ts year, 103 were new graduate 

students, i ncl ud ing deaf ." 
^ . 

The breakdown by^ departmeftt is as follows; 
' * ' * , ^. * 

AppI ied Accepted EnroVled Hale Female Deaf 



Aud iolcHjy 


2S 


1-2 


>. 6 


1' 


5 


- 0 


CoUnse) ing 


■ 88 ■ 


■38 


3' 


9 


22 


8 


Education - 


■ 175" 


* 72 


50 


' 8 


it2 


12 


Psycho log y 


28 




10, 


. 3 


7 


5 


Business ' 
_ Admin. 


9" 


7 


5 


2 


,.3 


5 


p-h.^).. 






1 


1 


1 




fotaV ,~ 


' '338 'v> 




103 


2it 


79 


31 






' . \ ■ 
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ADMISSIONS, 



r 



Admi ss i ons, Pol icy > ' . ^ , 

Gallaudet College selects for-&dmr5s"Ton any deaf applicant who shows evidence, 
of academic "abi Uty and irot i vSt i on . ' . , - 

Ratiofrale and Procedures ^ 

fndjviduals who have a severe hearing toss "from an earl.y age suffer, a life- 
long commun icat iqa problem. This is not, however, the irost serious consequencfe 
of the i r d i sabi I i ty * The i r , pr i mary fmpai rment , i s" rather in the area of language 
d'Sve lopment . The early onset deaf must deveiopl^Iarwuage art t f i c ial ly --even the 
concept of language must be learned. The vocabuISr^j grammar and sentence 
structare that the hearing child absorbs naturally flrom hi s ' env i ronmen t has to 
be laboriously Acquired by the d^af.- It can be asserted _4:hat no individual 
with profound early onset *d"eafnes-$ escapes language impairment reiatfve to his 
hearing peers. That is, although ,the deaf have the same range of native 
intelligence as , the hearing population, every deaf high school graduate will 
have poorer ^verlial functioning than his intellectual counterpart among the hearing. 

. For this reason^ standardized verbal tests norrned on hearing populations to 
predict scholastic aptitude^ do not give accurate predictions far the deaf. On 
> the "Other hand, tests designed to measure academic sk i I U (e .g . , " read i ng abi 1 i ty) 
do accurately measure the actual achievement of .the deaf in thes6 areas. 

■ ^At Gallaudet in our admissions program, we have the prob^l^em of striking a 
balance between academic aptitude Ii.e,j intelligence) and the possession 6f 
academic skills. Ye'^/s of experience in ed\jcating the hearing Tmpaired have 
shown t^t t>oth are needed--we. can educate individuals wi tNt somewhat depressed 
academic sk.iHs provided that they have goojd^ potential: on the other h^nd , aptitude 
in the absence of a usable level of skMI results only in failure. 

' >' > ■ , . 

In order to measure both skills and aptitude^ w^ have constructed a broad\ 
battery of instruments. Host of these have been specfally designed and oormed 
for use wftji.the deaf; a few are commercial instruments to provide anchor points 
with the general population. All have been validated for use in predicting J , 

Success at Gallaudet. We do not use the battery ta scree/i appj icants out; we^ . 
use it rather to screen thenrt in. That is, in e population general ly . character i zed 
by profound academic disabilities we are looking for individuals who show some 
stref)gths. The wide variet:y of teats we use ,are. des i gned ^to provide the applicant 
maximum oppor tun i ty toi demons trate any strengths he nay have. Our policy is to 
admit every appMcanT who has' a reasonable chante o'f succeeding with our program.* 

In considering appl icants .for admission we look" first at five areas of 
academ ic" ski 1 1 5 which h^e bsen determined to be related to such succ^ssi ability 
to comprehend written material , knowledge of vocabulary, ability to Construct 
sentences, knov/ledge of formal grammar^ and matK^matical ability. Theria ^re ■ 
no passing points on individual tests. Rather tvie pattern pf a^ student's function-* 
ing in these areas is examined. We3knesse& in some areas f^y be compensated for 



-As the term is used in the Scholastic Apt i tude "Test of the Educational 



Testing Service >^ 



by strengths in others 
remains in doubt after 

given more intensive sci^t..,, _ 

performance- on a number of tests of aptitude' and of special ^ 
as sc i encfe ; for these s tudents » espec ia I I y , s ign i f leant we i ght 



Individuals v^^^ose ability to handle oo*; curriculum 
fev i ew. of the4 r performance in these sKN 1 a reas are 
ny. This "amounts^to looking closely at their 

) I ^eas stich 
s given to 



academic motivation as evaluated. by their secondary schools, 

DuHng t|ils review process appi i cants are class'if ied into six groups : 



/ 

Group t - applicants performing at or above the normal 
college bound high school graduate level in 
ail 5 bas ic ski 1 1^ areas 

Group 2 - applicants performing at 'or above tjne normal 

high school graduate level in ^ pf the basic 

skill areas; typically the area of deficiency 

of this group is jn mathematics 
/ t - ■ . 

r 

2 

Group 3 ^ applicants having a usable level of skill 
in at least k of the skill areas 



Group h 



Group 5 



applicants having a usable 
in 2 or 3 of the skill areas 



vel of skill 



applicants Having a usable level of skill 
in one of the skill areas 



of accepted 
^ students) 



(5^ of accepted 
s tudents) 



ikOZ^ of accepted' 
students) 

{23% of" accepted 
s tudents ) 

of accepted 
students) ■ ^ 



( l^ of accepted 
- students) 



Group 6 r applicants without a usable level- of skill 
in any area^ ^ " 

Appl icants" in Groups 1» 2 and are granted admission subject to demonstration 
of hearing loss. Af^plicants in Gr6up k nay be admitted if they demonstrate an^ 
special aptitudes 6){ skills or if they are iiighl*y motivated. Applicants in Group 5, 
jf they demonstrate aptitude^ specla'l skills^ or ^fiot i va t ion , may be e|)mitLed provision 
ally or encouraged to appl y the foMowi ng ^ year . Students I n G roups 3i ^ and 5 who 
are^admitted must generally take remedial work before "undertaking the regular college 
program. \ ' * . ' 

We do not re<^uir^ applicants to present certain mandatory, rkigh school courses. 
The reason for this is t^iat we have 'found that deficits in knowledge are comparatively 
easy to repair if adequate academic skills and schoTas1:j.c aptitude are present. Nor - 
do we attach much Important to high^^schopl grades. These, we have discovered, are of 



These include the Cattel 1 Culture Fair Intelligence Test; Parts Ml arid 
IV of our Compos i t ion Tes t ; Par t f I I c^f our -Vocabu I ary Test . 



2 Based on longitudinal vaMdity data of tests, 
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liitle value in predicting success !n a liberal arts program" among^ deaf applicants. 
This is true in part because deaf applicants come from a wide variety of secondary* - 
school curricqla and in part because grad ing .s tandards} for these students are more 
than usually erratic. For example; deaf students attending public school classes^ may 
be graded in strict competition with their hearing clsjssmates'or may, conversely,, be 
given "charity" grades; grades received in schools fort the dea*f are oot comparably to 
those attained in a hj&ar*ing setting- We have, therefore, found it more effectfve^nd 
equitable to apply a common yardstick to a I if appl ican^s . * * \ 



The admissio/is process results in a student bo^Jy with academic apt j tude, wel 1 
above that of the student bodies of the average institution i*n the United States 
(reportec) in a study by the U<S. Civil Service CommiSslon^ using non-^^erbal measjj^i^s . 
of aptitude), but whose average skrl'l 1 eveT requ r res remediation before a college ' 
program can be undertaken with futl success-^usual ly about a quarter of each 
entering class can begin a full Fre^hrfian program immediately. 

C 1 a s's - P 1 acemen t . ' ' * 

Placement Is in either the Freshman or Preparatory program or a- comb i nat ion 
of both programs. Designation is made in one of the following ways: 

^ 

. 1. Outright freshman placement is given to ,appl icants who score at the 
very highest level on the Entrance Examina^on, particularly in the 
* language areas* Some students with very high language achievement 
but ys'ith deffciencies in math are required, to take Prep math, ^ 

2. Students who have received very high scores on the Ji^n iOr . Di agnost ic 
Tests also are given direct freshman placement on satisfactory 
completion of th^pir high school program. If they have not had Algebra 11 
' and Geometry, they are required to take these courses at Gallaudet, 

3' Transfer students-who have completed a successful year in. another 

accredited institution of higher education are given freshman placement. - . 
Deficiencies in math must be made up and a student who fails to pass 
the Engl i sh p 1 acement tes^ is required to take remedial English, 

All other students are given preparatory placement; However, satisfactory 
performance on math- placement tests earr exemption from preparatory math 
and permits the students to take certain freshman , courses . 

Transfer Students ' ^ ^ * 

In the past fivfe years the number of transfer student applications has increased 
substantially* This Is in part a result of the growth' of post-secondary institutions 
with programs for the deaf- All transfer applicants are required to take our 
Entrance Exarr^i na t ion or present adequate scores on other entrance tests. We tend to 
accept about 60-70^ of the transfer students who apply. In general we give freshma_n , 
placement to these students, although we require that deficiencies In math be made 
up and that remedial English be taken by those -who do not pass the English placement 
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One'problem is the assessment of courses accepted for* transfer credit. _trh 
general this is done by the appropriate department or by the Office of Admissions 
and Records based on guidelines from the academic depa/tments. Although we ^ ^ 

endeavor to accept the maximum credit possible, we limit this generally to ^ 
academic courses which are the equivalent of our own* Because of the varitfty of 
^admissions standards,, curricula and grading systems in other ins 1 1 tu t ions » we 
tend to be somewhat conservative^ in the courses we accept. We encourage 
potential transfer students to take courses which correspond subs tan t i ally . to those 
offered at Gallaudet. These are likely to be accepted by tjallaudet and w^ 1 1 thus 
permit students to graduate in the shortest possible time. ' 

Preliminary evidence is tha^t transfer students tend to do well. We hope 
to* compl ete a transfer s tuden t s tudy i n order to obta i nr s i gni f i cant data on^ the i r 
performance. . ^ 

Foreign Students ^ . - , 

* " ^ * 

As the only ^co'l lege fqr the deaf which is international in scope, Gallaudet^ 
admits a sm^l I number of foreign students each year. In addition to Canadian 
stucfents who are accepted by the same criteria as U.S. students (inasmuch as^ their 
educational programs are' very similar to our own) , we accept ^students frpm many* 
countries overseas. Since it is particularly difficult and expensli/e for most 
foreign students to attend school .in th^ United States^ we accept^only the *nK>s t 
hjghty qualitied ta ensure as fhr as possible against academic fSiilure.* These 
students mOst be fluent In reading and writing English.^ In view *of the highly 
Selective admission of t,hese students, it is not Surprising to note that their 
rate of survival is nearly 80^. * ^ [ ^ , 

Junior Diagnostic Testing • . ; * ^ ^ 

Jn 1^75 Gallaudet inaugurated a new testing program Intended to provide 
students knd their secondary schools with achievement Information about these 
students one year before graduation. The tests are given to high school juniors 
in schools throughout the United States. Eath student is sent a profile* of his 
performance and the-.school receives botrh a copy of the individual profile and data 
about the students as a group. This gives the schoot the opportunity to structure 
senior year curricula to respond to sfudent needs and it informs the student of 
his likelihood of obtaining admittance to Gallaudet, In. add il ion / g^oup perform- 
ance gives the school some tnd?cation of general strengths and weaknesses of its 
educational program i*n comparison to other schools preparing deaf s<^ents for 
college. In 1975 about 800 juniors tpok the te^ts and ih 1976 almost 1000 have 
dope so, . ^ ^ 
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Measijfing College Potential of Language 
' \ ^ ' . * , Handicapped Students 

Until tather recently the- admissions process in most; colleges in 

' the United States consisted essentially of recruitjjig the best possible group 

* ' *^ * 

of applicants and granting admission to a sufficient nun^er of the be^t of 
^these to meet the goals of the infrtttution. "Best" has been variously defined — 
sometimes- it incorporates notions of well-roundedness; frequently it embraces 

excelleiftie in athletic activities; but .most often it boils down to predicting 

' * ( 

who will get* the best grades in college.. 

i ^ ' 

^But now, however, a. new concept has entered the admisaiona picture — a 
friterion of social necessity which states **If ther^ %s in society a group who , 
for one reason or another are substantially less veil prepared for college work 
than the norm and are therefore largely excluded from attending college, it is 
in the besti interests of society to make ^pecial proviaion for giving them access 
to hig^her education.** Thltf new critetloh haa left many {Admissions off^-cers 
bereft of methodology. Only an over-courted handful of the various deprived _ | 
m^nor^tiea co^a within shooting diatance of the old standards^ * It is evident 
that a< different approath' is nef»ded« 

Md it is here ^hat Gallaudet College has something to offer.. Gallaudet ' 
- is an accredited liberal arts college for the hearing handicapped, founded more 
than a century ago. To the layman whose only-tontact with deafneas has been 
through some octogenarian ancestor, the educational problem^ of. the early onset 
deaf may seem far removetf from the problems of the economically deprived. But 
closet examination reveals some fundamental identities, groundedjn a% comnton 



Isolqclon from ch« aalnacreaa of our Wescent Culture. i 

To begin with, even before he goes Co school, chc^flciaf chlldT's experience 
of the world is circumscribed* He do€s not hear nursery rhymes; he 4s not read 
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Presentation delivered at American AsaoctSttlotT qf Collegiate Registrars and 
■i* Admissions Offlcjers, St. Louis, Mb., 'Ai>ril 29, 1971 

, Bernard L. Greexiberg, Director of Admiaslons and Records, Gallaudet College 



fairy tales. Ho matter what the socio-economic status'of his family^ he is 
in much the^0a|iie posit,iQn as th^ ghetto or Chicano child whose parents are * 
often virtually illiterate and in any event are too preoccupied trying to ward 
off starvatlpn fo , indulge in such miiddj.e class frills as ABC Jbooks and bedtime 
stories* The dfeaf child, "then, like other deprived children, starts his educatioi 
\^tth a built-in 'c'uitutitl deficit as veil as a langaage problem. At school the * 
^ process* accelerates. Assuming equal tje^ch^ag,. and innate intellect^ learning rate 
Ls a 4unctlon o£ previously accumulated kifowledges and skills* A child who is 



achieving at ^5% of the average in kindergarten brings a little l^ss to first * 
J grade, than the^ norm. By the* end of first grade he has acquired p^robably only 

some 90% of the skillsvand knowledges typically gained in first grade* And so 
S oa cumulatively tHrough tlie years. This accounts for the wellrdocujnented fact 
that the performance ot inner pity chij.dren ik ^lose^^ average in first grade^^ 
but 1? two, three and even more year^ behind the norm by senior high school. 
Exactly the same phenomenon in observable among the deaf. What starts out as 
a simple communications ptpblem, year by year. develops into a formidable deficit 
of knouTledges an4 abilities, with an inadequacjr of Reading skills d'ltlving the 
whole sorry mechanism. *^ \ ' ^ 

i could go on at length detailing the areas ^pf similarity. Suffice It. 
t^.^say that cultuiral deprivation as at^' educational problem ^ooks much Jthe same 
^ no patter hov it Is caused. For this reason it sterns likely that Gallaudet's 
expeirience may be of some use to others who arS now slso face<f with the task of 

identifying students with college potential from among an undifferentiated group 

\ ' f ^ ' . ^ • * . 

of poorly prepared candidates* . - ' . 

" Our admissions^ proces)i is based on several assumptions:^ 
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1) Since the deaf population is a virtually, random selection from 
the American population^ drawn from all parts of the country^ from 
all racial and ethnid groups, from all socio^ecanomic classes, and 

y. " ^ ' 

from both sexes, one must assume that the deaf oopulatlon Is normallv 
distributed in regard to innate intellectual capacity, and that it, 
therefore, contain^ a subsxantial number of inciividuals who can profit 
from advanced education. 

2) Ability to d<S college- level work successfully depends Primarily on 
ioteljlectual capacity and academic skills. Both intellect and skills 
must be 'present to a useful 'degree. In other wor^s, even a genius- 
level intellect will fail if he is seriously lacking in skills. 

3) Thet most essential academic skill is the ability to comprehend 
written material, with tha ability to write comprehensibly following 
close behind. ?or students wfth- scientifiq^or technical. Apirations 
mathematical skills are alsp cru<^l. * 

ind finally. A) Deficits in knowledges are comparativ^y e^y to repair; deficits 

^ in ba^^ic skills are much niore difficult. Nevertheless, appropriate 
remedial work in s^lll ar^as can make it possible for sub-marginal 
'.students to handle a college curriculum. The limits of remedial, 
programs have not been thoroughly tested; today the amount of remedial 
work offered in most colleges is contingent primarily on economics. 
At Gallaudet, for instance, we offer 9ne year of pre-college w6rk 
and occasionally two. Neither we nor anyone else knows whether * 
total educational reconstruction of young adults, is possible . At 
present it is not practicable. 
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As in other deprived populations^ there are a certain number of deaf who 

for one reason or another hayp not been educationally\^lighted by .their handicap. > 

These can easily be sing)^ out*. They show up well on the 'traditional t^sts .of, ^ ^ 

academic potenti^ and are beyond the scope of this f'^f'^^^^ ^ ^ i.*^ 

the problem is ^ot Ww to spot tHese obvious nugg*ets« but how to find 

the hidden veins of gol^^ ' The usual verbal college aptitude tests do not seem . 



to predict Veil either grades or attrition for our population, and close analyjsis 
shows us wh;y. Scores on such tests are pathetically low and the sc^re diffei^nces 
one finds among individuals are lal^ely attributable to chance and errpr variance * 
rather than to real differences in a'bility. For example, when verbal SAT scores 
are ranked in ^comparison to scores on two highly predictive teats in bur own battery, 
it takes an increase of , about 75 SAT points to produce a reliable increase in, 
ability on our tests, ''and even^thia increase of ability is extremely small. ^That 
is, if a candidate has a verbal score of 275, it is ftrobtfble that he is slightly 
more able to handle college W6rk than a candidate wi^h a scot:e of 200 and slightly 
less able than one witt^ score of 350. But it is linpoaaible to demonstrate that 
he is at all superior to a stude^nt with a sjcore o^ 225 or yeaker than on^vith 
a score df 325. Fui:thenBore, if verbal SAT scores are divi<fi^d into^O-point 
groupings (a range amounting to a small fraction of a standard dn^^tlon on, 
the SAT), the average didpafalon of scores on the predictive Gallaudet teats in 
any one 10-point SAT range excaads three standard deviationsV In other words > deaf 
students with virtually identicml SAT verbal scores actually represent a wide range 
of ability. , 

Tbe Gallaudet admlasiona procedure is predicated on the assumption that 
ability will out. We believe that, though deprivation can* and usually does, 
wreak educational havoc, the Individual with high innate capacity, will, no matter 
what his^ handicaps' within r^aaon, of course ~ show elevated ability in some 
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area. This argues not fot ablftdonln^ testlitft as some have done but rather for 
an extensive eyaluatlo^ battery covering as many different skill areas In u 
many different' fonaats as practicable^^ to give the candidate maximum opportunity 
to demonstrate his abll.ltles . We look i>n our admissions screening as a talent 
hunt. Our Interest Is not In cataloguing weaknesses - God knows that's easv 
en<5ugh - bu^^ln fe«etlng out strengths, always bearing In mind that somi minimum 

level of the essential academic skills mgst exist. We are In the business of 

It . ' 

screening In not screening out. . 

1. The battery we use. today contains 20. different measures administered over 
a two-day period* . Apart from timing^ the tests are self^admlnlsterlng. The 
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directions have been written, simply with clear sample questions to avoid spurlouslv 
low scores resulting f rom'mAunderstood Instructions, a not uncommon problem 
In dlsadVBEitaged populations. The scores ,on these 20 measures are later used 
diagnostlcally In planning Remedial programs for accepted student!^ but are 
evaluated In the Allowing mailper In making admission determination^* We group 
these measures, flxst^ Into b^oad skill areas. . To the three mentioned above — 
reading) writing and math ^ we have added two othet)a - vocabulary and grammar 
which logically at^^^subsldi^ry parts of reading and writing skills, but which 
have proved to ifave an independent predlctlVe value warranting their being given 
coordinate status: ^ 

Reading : We use twQ teats to assess this skill and derive from them 
tl^Vee scores. ^ , 
' \ _ 1. the first la the COo^TAtlve Test of Heading Comprehenalon fot senior 

high school, from which we obtain th§ usual Speed and^Level scores. The 

■ ' . ' ' ' 
^lontent of this test is face valid for college work, although it haa a 

. 

rather heavy eufphaais on literary-type passages rather than exposition. 
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The chief problei^ we have with.it is that it is rather highly speeded^ — 

deaf students typically work*more arlowly on written tests than average- 

It i^ possible that all deprived groups ar^ better measured bv tests 

with alow speeq ."cotBponettt. In ahy dase this view is taken by the 

^ Commit ion on Tests of the CEEB. The Pxces'^sive speed element seems to 

reduce reliability and thixs dilutes predictive validity. We are now 

experimenting with ouch increased tim$ allowances. It loay make some 

* * ft 
sense when 4^aling wiph fine readers to distinguish between those who ^ 

read rapidly and those who read inore slwly^ but when the students are 

poor readers the speed dimension becomes meaningless, 

2. The^ second reading tesi we employ is one prepared for our own u$e» 

though we have developed some general high school norms for it/ It 

consists of 16 expository selecjtions drawn directly from college text^ 

bookSf but slightly edited to make the test more independent of 

vocabulary level. The. seJt^ctions are drawn equally from the sciences* 

the humanities and the social sciences* and thus constitute what is 

tantamount tq a Work-sample test for a liber^dl arts curriculum. 

Writing : For this skill grouping^ we define writing narrowly as the 

ability to jtake ideas and put them Into effective sentences. Other facets 

of writing skill are Included in the battery^ but we do not consider them 

in this groupingt * To taeasure this, skill we use a. single test of unique 
* . 

f omtatf ^prepared for'^GaXlaudet^. It has 10 questli^s^ "edch consisting 
of three simple sentences .or ideas; the student is required to write a 
single co|:rect sentence Incorporating all three i^eas. A variety of 
reiationships ^re included: cause and effectf alternatives^ description 
and temporal ^quehce» among others. Scoring keys have been prepared 
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which perpilt these firee-aaflwer Questions to be scored quicltly and with 
almost complete oMectiviCyi* Despite .the shortness of the te£^ snd its 
free-answer natuW* It has consistently beep founid to be asvrj^iiable 
and stable as m/ch longer, wholly objective tests. Its, reliability 
coefficients ^e typically in the ^85 to .95 range, Of the /20Anteasures 
used, this test consifttei^tly is among the best two or thre^f in predlctin 



four-year grade-point average. / 

Gra^mnar^: We define this skifl'as gratnmatical,usage , not/ mechanics , 

/ 

" thoMgh we do measure the' latter in the battery as well. /We incliide 
two tests of usage, both prepared for Gallaudet. 

(1) '^ The first is a test of conventional grammar, including all the 
standard bugbears - faulty reference, dangling participles, af^reemen^ 
Errors, unparallel construction and the like. 

(2) The second te^t is more interesting - ,we refer to it as Deaf ' >* * 
Mistakes. The deaf> lika inner city residents , .or the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, or Middle European immigrants^ have characteristic locutions 
which d^not conform to standard English lalTgtlage patterns^ These are 
nq^ grammatical errors In the same sense as those i]\^h& first test, but 
rather non-standard constructions. Because the locutions. In this test 
are unique to the d^a£, 'the test>could not he used in its present form 
with any other group. The co^cepf^^aQd^format , however, could readily be 

^^dapted to measuring -ghetto candidates at^lity to recognize ghetto 
locutions which are not- standard English usage. 

Vocabulary t We regard this area a^^ci^uciat since it underlies both of 
the' fundaiDental skills of reading and writing* and, indeed. vocabulary 
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Cescs ar« consl^cencly /ttntong ch^ mosc predlcClVe of college success 
for deaf 3Cu<ienC3 as well as for the hearing. We use four different 
measures p one a coipiercial test and the other three "designed especially 
for our use* ' ' 

The first is the 60-item vocabulary s&ction of the Cooperative 
Reading Test; Each question presents a word and a number of suggestions 
from among which the student is*tb find a synonym* Like the other^ 
portion of the. Cooperative Reading Test, we find the vocabulary section 
tp6 highly speeded for adequate reliability with our population. 

Second^ we use another te8.t %f standard vocabulary^ but with a ' . 
different fPrmat» more nearly akin to the way words are used in the 
writing than in the reading process. An idea Is presented and the 
student is to select from among some alternatives a word thiat conveys 
the desired meaning* 

The third^ vocabulary test is more unusual; it tests kno^fledge of , 
standard English idioms. Although this area is rarely tested, weakness 
in it is an even more ter^oiis barrier to reading comprehension than 
paucity of vojpabulary. We know what such expressions as '*har4 put to it'* 
or **glve rise to** mean, but the deprived student has not been exposed, to 
such locutions as a matter of course and, unlike formal vocabulary, idioms 
are virtually ftevar taught specifically. All vritinji; is larded with 
suoh expressions » but there is no. flag on the material Co indicste that 
a particular group of simple words cannot be taken literally. Paragrsph 
upon paragraph In this way becoses hopeless gibberish to many deprived 
students. The in^rrelAtionahip of scores oh idiom vocabulary and 
ord^na^n^ vocabulary shcpws that for the deaf at leasts, the two areas are - 
by no mewls identical. 



Fourth Jand'^^flnally, we use a tes^ of inferential vocabulary. Observa- 
bi^6n o( good readers suggests that they are skillful in inferring the 
meaning af unf amifliar wexds from the context In wl^ich they are found 
and that in this way they buiW their vocabulary. This test measures this 

■ - -. « ' ^ i 

, ^ ■* ! 

inferential ability. Each question presents in a brief paragraph ajvocabu 
* K lary^word.so difficult that it can be assumed to be beyond the knowledge 
* ot all candidates. The task is to derive its meaning from the paragraph 

context. This^ too, seems a measurably distinct verbal skill, 

\ 

Mathematics : Ue use two tests in this skill area, both commercially 
available » because the deaf closely resembl^their normal counterparts in 
.mathematical ability an<3^o not ^eem to require specially prepared tests. 
" We obtain from these ,tests three scores:, , , 

Firsts the Co6perative Algebra Test» 9th Grade Level. use a test 
of elementary t;ather than advanced algebra because of . the limited high 
school curriculum offerings 'available t'o the deaf/ 

-.tu^ Second, the California Mathematics Test, Advanced Level. From this 
the usual reasoning and, fundamentals scores are derived^ 
Altogether then, these five basic skill areas ~ Reading, Writing^ 

Grammar^ Vocabulaty^and Math account far 13 of the 20 .measures used. The 

remaining seven t&easures^ six testd and one rating, are used to indicate special 

strengths i Th^se seven measures are: ^ ' 

1. the (jLttell Culture ^air Non-Verbal Intelligence Test.— i This test 

^ has two drawbacks from i;he point of view of use in^ ad^aissions . Fl^st^ 

it do^s not measure th« usual criteria of college success; apparently it 
is verbal intelligence which is called for ia collej;e an<jl no atfiyunt of 

i I 

non-verbal int^ile^t caa compensate for verbal inadequacies. Second/ the 



test is prone to falae negatives — individuals score fn J^R^ feeble minded 

range whose life histories clearly demonstrate this evaluation to be 

' ^ \ 

inaccurate. Accordingly, we pay attention only to hli^h sftores. These ^ 
we find, do predict ability to master mathematics', ^d may therefore^ 
identify matheanatics jyoteptial in individua^ls who have not been exposed 

to a siathematical curriculxim. 

* '( ' ^ 

2. A test of Concept Formulation — This instrument was originally 

J* 

prepared to test the often heard assertion that the deaf are unable to 

• i * ' ^ 

conceptualize - which Incidentally proved a groundless stereotype - 
but sdnce the test proved to have predictjtve validity someifhat independent 
of other measurea, it was included in the admissions battery as w^ll. 
It consists of 20 questions,^ in e^ch of which a^e five words, four of 
which are similar in soi^e underlying quality. The task ia to ' choose the 
dissljnllar word. The vbca^ulary level is kept low, to reducje contamination 
from Vocabulary. knowledge and the words are arran'^ed so as to encourage 
the formulation of incorrect concepts which must be tested and discarded. 
A premium is thtis placed on tnental agility. Thia test is the pnly one 
In. the battery which is closely related to both Verbal and mathematical 
ability^ 

3. Paragraph Arrangement — This test^^^also prepared for Gallaudet's 
use, is designed to measure a significant facet of vriting skill — the 
.abillt/to put thoughts in logical, coherent order. Curiously, the test 

correlates poorly with grades^for the la^medial y^ar - and was nearly 
jdtattddned when ve began to validate the battery using first year grades 
as. a critc^ri'on ^ but it proved to be quite predictive/ of fourryear collejce 
grades. The (Explanation appears to be that during the remedial program 
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the writing problems ad<h:e8Sed are the basic ones of word' use and sentence 
structure. It is onl? later in the student's educational career that 
the- iinportance of coherence is given proper recognition. 

4. Punctuation — Though prepared for Gallaudet» this is a , conventional 
test of punctuation and capitalization skills. 

5. Soelling — Like the punctuation tesp, this is a traditional measure 
of ability to spell, ^e have arbitrarily excluded both oi^ these te^ts 
from measur^snt under the basic Grammar skilly partly because of my 
judgment as a renegade Englisji professor that such mechanics are of. 
little imoortance in the art of writing. To my embarassment^ however^ 
they appear to be quite predictive of success in collef^e* 

6. Cooperative Science Test» Junior High School Level. — This. test is 
included in our battery because most of our applicants have taken .yery 
little science. If they» nevertheless » Have a high level of knowledge 
about itf it mlfht be reasonably inferreil that they have a special 
interest in the ar^a. 

7. luting of Motivation. — This is « simple combination of g^raphi>t 

^ . 

ratings on seveiral aspects, of motivation^ furnished by the applicant's 

secondary school. This rating is among our most predictive measures 

and has the added advantage of predicting most effectively in the midU 

range area^ where ability differences ai;e. extremely difficult to 

^distinguish^ but where there Is^a great^range in degree o^ success in 

college. The ability of the motivation rating to predict college' 

performance Is largely^ independent of cognitive measures^ and thus adds , 

A 

greatly to accuracy of prediction. ^ 
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Slnc€ none of these twenty measures overlaps more th^n 50"/ %iith any 
other in the battery* it is probable that each is contrihutinj> at le^st a 
little something unique to our knowledge about candidates* Uith a few 
exceptions each of tlie measures is significantly related Co four-year grade- 
point average and'to remaining in college till grajluation* 

How do we. set about digesting this large and heterogeneous mass of 
information in o!*der to make Admissions decisions? Essentially # categorizes 
the applicant , population into six brq^d groups* according to their tested 
coittpetence in the five major skill areas; 

.Croup I consists of applic^ts who are superior in all five skills. 

This is the group whg have not been seriously disadvantaged by their 

handic|ip. - ^ ' > \ * 

Group II consists of those who dre superior in four of the five skills. 
' These are usually representatives of that familiar class of very able 

individuals who are undone by matheioatics. 

Group III is defined as those applicants who do not meet the criteria 
for the first two groups but who have at least a moderate level of skill in 
all five basic areai?. We define this minimum level pragmatically in 
terms of what our many years of experience tell us Cj^n be accomplished in 
a^year of reiqedial work. ^Beyond this minimum Competence requirement^ 
moreover^ for inclusion in Group III we require that the applicant show 
aeveral areas of distinct strength. , : ^ 

Group IV is made up of appli<:;^nts who meet this moderafte skill level 
on three or four of the basic areas and who» in addition^ show strength 
on a nu]d)er of testa. The entire record of these applicants is s<^rutinlzed 
minutely^ with special emphasis on motivation* ' ' . 
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Group consists of applicants who. meet none, of the above standar^ds butT ' 
who shw some other sign of potential, for eicample, very elevated 
intelligence or science scorea^ eictremely favorable reconim&'ndations ^ or 
scores in the five primary skill areas which approach' those needed for 
inclusion in Group III.' The entire record of *those in Group ^t^too, is 
reviewed with f^te^t care', again yith' emphasis on motivation. 
Group VI are those who are performing ^t an eictremely low level and, who 
have been unable to muster any evidence that -they have the potential 
to handle ^a college curriculum in tSe reasonably jnear f^uture. 

All cantjidates ^re reviewed for suitability -^-^ ag^t character, health ^nd the 

like — before being granted admission. ' . 

Admission is Generally offered to all members of Groups I» II/ and III, who are 
Otherwise su^JL^le. About two-thirds of Group IV are admitted and about one- 
third of Group V. Those in Group VI are not offered admission. In all^ about 
half of the applicant group are admitted each year. Eic'cept fbr Gi'^oups I and 11, 
all those adisitted about 80Z of the total - ar^e required to take a yesr of 
renfe^ial worV before entering the college proper.* 

Brihging professional judgment to bear on esch candidate's credentials 
may be mor^ time consuming than a simple jcutting point approach (though our 
computer is programmed to do the initisl categorization of applicants into 
the sisc basic groMps}, but it is less wssttful of student potential. It 
appears to be-highly valid: / * . 

Those in Group I have three chances out .of four of graduating and two 
chances out of three of earning at least ^ B average. - ' 

Those in Group II graduate in two out of three cases and have an even 
chan^ce of earning a B average or better. 

Those in Group III have a SO-SO chance of graduating and have one chance 



.A in three of a B average. ^ 1 r\r\ 
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In Group IV only one of three' who are accepted gradusftejand only i in ' 
10 earns a B aveVage. 

Those accepted from Gfoup V have one chance in four of ^r^duatlng and 
virtually no chance of earning a^ B average «^ * 

It Is clear from this progression that those In Group VI would have ^ ' 
very little possibility of success If they were'.granted a4inisslon* 

I should perhaps point oUt that the reason we accept applicants from 
the high risk Groups xv and V, where the prediction vjfould be one of failure. 
Is th^at the deaf have extremely ll^ilted alternatives foe hl^;her education — . 
Gallaudet is the oyly liberal arts- Institution In the world "to sepre their^ 
needs* Accordingly^ ve feel an obligation to give an opportunity to anyone 
who has a fighting chai^ce of succeeding* . ^ ^ ■ 

As I have mentloqed^ Gallaudet -requires' 80 percent of each incoming; 
class to' take a year of remedial work, before attempting the cdllej^e curriculum^ 
These students are placed in classes of 15 or fewer in accordance with their 
general level of language ability and their specific deficiencies as diagnosed 
by the admissions tests^ General verbsl level'^s detennined by a weighted 
combination of all verbal tests In the admissions battery^ The welj^h-ts ^us^d 
were derived^ not from the textbpqk regression equation^ but judgmentally^ 
taking Into account differences In standard deviations* We tried both ^udgme/tal 
and regresalcm weighting and found the judgmental method less subject to 
shrlnkdge from class to dads than the regression weights. After general verbal 
levels has b^ep determined^ the student mdy be placed In a group whose members ^ 
are all especially deficient in formal grammar^ or in wcabulary knowledge^ or 
In reading conprehen^lon and so on. Course content is tailored for the general 
ability level of the group with emphasis on the areas of most severe deficit. 
Remedial mathematics^ as wepractlce ±t, is more, traditional with classes In th^ ^ 
usual subject matter areas. X2l 



At the end of this preparatory yekr, students are retested* Whether 
or not they are actniltted to the college proper depends prlmarily^on their 
instructors* evaluations of their work and on what measurable improvement tfiev 

have made 01^ the testa. Since most of the students taking the remedial program' 

^ * ' , * ' 

were several years behind normal high school graduate achievement to begin with» 
we canno.t expect them to make up the entire deficit in a single, year. Thus, most 
of 'them enter their Freshman year still with weaker skills than the normal college 
rcudent. But they are on the upswing, With good instruction and conftfiued 
motivation^ they move nearer and ,nearer to closing the gap» and a not* 
inconsiderably numbet even .become tionor, sttidenjts . ' . ^ * - ' 

In summary) then» at Gallaudet we believe, not in less testing of . 
educationally retarde(| applicants* but in more» Simply because^ som^^.traditional 
measuring de'vicea ate too insensitive to record differences occurring among a ' 
group lOf poorly equipped atudenta ts no reason to giv« up the effart to detect,, 

these differences, if they are significant to performance — and they are. 

J- ' ' * 

- We have a multi'-dimensional admissions battery which has proven capable ^ 

■ ' . ' ' «f 

of determining with a'high degree of 'accuracy which students from a disadvantaged 

population can» with a reaaonable remedial inveatment^ do college- level work ^ 

successfully. Scores on the admissions tests can aleo be used diagnostically to 

tailor remedial work ^to individual needd. 

We believe' that en adaptatiori of our approach would enable other institutions 

to enroll disadvantaged students with considerably more hope of success than many 

colleges have at present. Esren in situattons wKerfe it is impractical or impolirijb* 

to use admissions tests » £he vulti-dimenaioned battery approach used for placement 

in an individually designed remedial program ean aubatant^illy improve a student *s 

chances of graduating. \ ' 
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OFflCE OFADMISSIOr^S AND B.£CORD$ , ' / Jui^ 27 1 1979 



Gina Wilson 
T-131 ' - 
B(3\icatio(ftal .^testing Service 
.Princet^, New Jers^ 08541 

Dear Ms. Wilson; 
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In, respcosd to your tel^haie call last lliursday, I am providing the infor- 
nation you "have requested* As I descriied in our oonversatlon , the Stiiolastic 
Aptltujje Test or tte American College Test is used in oonbinatijan with^ the high 
school grade point average (a figure derived f^cm grades ijv all oourSe$ in the 
tenth, e3jeventl\, and twalfth years exclv!aij=ig physical educajdcn) to determine 
eligibility for admission. You will find an adm^sion table giving the required 
standards enclosed here. Applicants with better tfcan, a 3.20 grade point average 
in high school are admitted regardless of their test s^x>a:es. THisy Tnust, fiowever, 
take one of the tests. - ^ . - ^ 



Steve Loving of the Handid&pped Students Office here has given me a break- 
down of handicapped stidents by disability for the Fall, 1978 Senester. The fi*- 
gures are as follows: 

Visually inpairedA>lind* , 42 

. Hard of hearing/deaf ^ 184 ' . ■ . 

Wheelchair confine4^ 36 ^ ' ^ 

Mobility limitation^ (other th^ vdieelchair) 49 . ' 

Speech inpadnnent ^ ■ 7 ^ 

Specific learning disability 1 

-Otenporary ^ ^ .5 , ^ 

Other (Includes heart disease, diabetes, . - . 

epilep^, extremity airputation, efl»- 

physena, nervous condition, alooholiam, 

cfpeer) . \ * ^ 137 

/ I suggest that iff you have additional (Juestions eith^ now or iii the fall you 
should contact Mr. loving. His 'telephone niinber is 2ir3-8*5^8$9^ 

Both Mr. loving and I are quite interested ah the research that the Educational 
' l?esting Service l^s oondui^ted concerning handic^ped students. It would be oppte- 
ciated if yoa could send me a list of piibiicatioaiS ca: a bibliography fox this area 
and how to obtain those works. Additionally, I know that CSOM has omtracted with 
EES for validity stu(}ies of its first time freshman populaticai in 'the past. Is It pos- 
sible foi; th^se same studies to be^dotie for, a more select groxjp siich as handicapped 
^ stwdoit^ if we could givl^ you the appijopriate inf armation? 

ERJC. • ' . . 12^ 
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June 27- 1979 * 



. I thank you in advance for your oooperation. Let me know you need 
aBsisi^knce in the future. 



MO:sd . 

cc: Steve loving, Handicapped Students Office 
, Ed Chainbers, Admissions ax^ Records 



Sincerely, 



Michael Olsson 
Assistant Director 
i^dmissions and Records 
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admiss!bn requirements are met Students earning grade point averages bdow 
2.0 ire not eligible for admission. 

Tt^ minimum eltgibility index for California Residents and California high school 
,feradutes 4S: SAT = 3072 and ACT == 741 . The method used te compute scores 

ts as follows: - : ^ , ^ 



*■ Multiply .th^r^e point average by 800 and add it to the total SAT score; or 

• Multiply the grade point average by 200 and add it to 1 0 times the composite 
ACT score 



i 



ADMISSION TABLE 





i4rr 






ACT. 






Aa 






ACT 


SAT 




ACT 


S^T 








CPA 






CPA 






CPA 


Sco^ 




CPA 


Sort 










2% 


IS 


704 


2 71 


30 


904 


lA7 


2S 


1096 


III 


30 


1196 


320 




512 


2 9S 


16 


712 


270 


21 


912 


246 


2S 


1104 


2,21 ' 


30 


1304 


3 19 




S20 ' 


294 


16 


720 


269 


21 


920 


2.4S 


26 


nU 


2^ 


31 


1312 


31B 




sia 


2 93 


16 


728 


266 


2) 


928 


244 


2& 


1120 


2 19 


31 


1310 


3>7 




S3e 


2 92 


16 


736 


267 


21 


936 


2 43 


26 


1126 


118 


31 


1318 


3,ie 




544 


2 9r 


16 


744 


266 


21 




2 42 


26 


\m 


2 17 


31 


1336 


3 IS 


12 


S&2 


290 


17 


7S2 


26S 


22 


9S2 


2 41 


26 


1144 


116 


31 


1344 


3 14^ 


12 


s«o 


2ft9 


17 


7«0 


264 


22 


960 


240 


27 


1152 


21S 


32 


1351 


3 T3 


^ 12 


SM 


28a 


17 


766 


263 


22 


968 


2.39 


>7 


1160 


2.14 


32 


1360 


3 12 


12 


S76 


207 


17 


776 


2.61 


22 


976 


^^2,38 


i7 


1160 


213 


32 


I3i8 


3^11 


12 


S64 


286 


* 17 


784 


2^1 




904 


2.37 


27 


1176 


2.12 


32 


1J76 


3 10 


13 


S92 


2 8S 


18 


m ' 


260 


f 


992 


,2.36 


27 


11M 


2.11 


32 


1304 


3Cf5 


13 


600 


284 


18 




2.59 


23 


tooo 


2JS 


28 


1192 


MO 


33 


m 


30» 


13 


W 


283 


18 


808 


2sa 


23 


igoe 


'234 


28 


1100 


2.09 


33 , 


1400 


30? 


13 


6ie 


282 


18 


816 


2.S7 


23 


1016 


2 33 


28 


lice 


208 


33 


1400 


30b 


13 


<J4 


2 81 


18 


824 


2S6 


23 


1024 


2.32 


28 


1216 


2.07 


33 


un 


30S 


14 


e32 


2.80 


19 


832 


2SS 


24 


1032 


' 2 31 


28 


1224 


206 


33 


1424 


304 


14 


»W0 


279 


19 


840 


2^ 


24 


1040 


210 


29 


1232 


20S 


34 


1432 


303 


14 




27a 


19 


648 


2 S3 


24 


1040 


2.29 


29 


1240 


204 


34 


1440 


302 


14 


es£ 


277 


19 


8S6 


2S2 


24 


1056 


2.28 


29 


1248 


2j03 


34 


H4* 


3 01 


14 




276 


t9 


864 


2 Si 


24 


1064 


2.27 


29 


12S6 


202 


34 


MSi 


300 


IS 


672 


2 7S 


. 20 


872 


250 


25 


1072 


2.26 


29 


1264 


2 or 




14b4 




IS 


6eo 


2.74 


20 


eeo 


2 49 


25 


1000 


2.2S 


30 


1272 




1472 


3$e 


IS 




2 73 


20 


888 


248 


2S 


1080 


2 24 


<^ 


1280 








397 


IS 




2 72 


20 










2.23 


1280 
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RESOLJna-l Aimro BY CEASD KiST-SEOa\i:^ EXCVVnaJ CJa^MITIEE 
^ -/^ MAY 10, 1973 ' \ ^ \ ~ ^ 



Whereas 



Adnd-ssion to graduate spudy traditionally places major anphasis on student 
scores on written tests and ' ■ 

Whereas ^ ' - - 

Siich t5ests have not beefi validated for a populaticm of hearing inpaired 
students and ^ ^ - 

' - - . ' J 
WhereSas ^' ' ^ * 


Such tests as tiie Graduate Record Examination have not proved adequate 
B Egdic t a student's ability to perform successfully in uraduace School or 
^ in professiofnal fields imicn the student has trained and 

^1 : ^ - ' ' ^ ^ 

Whereas - » 

Results of tests taken hy haridicapped students are reported to post- 
secondary institutions to which they are applying for adsdssions witii -\ 
tl^ notation that the^^t»v;as "taken ijndei: _specialxonditions^^ thus 
identifying them as liandicapped and resultiiig in the possibility of an 
adverse admissions decision.' 

Whereas /* \ r , j 

Ihe use of urrvali^at^^diiEis^jons tests and testing procedures which 
identify a student as iiandicapped prior to the adnissions decision for 
aidbdssion or nDn-admi$sion are clear violations of tl^ Section 504 cc©- 
^ pliance guidelines. 

Be it T[herefore Resolved 3 , 

- That the Conference of Executives of American Schools for tl^ Deaf ^ 
recormends that tl^ Use of the Graduate Record. Examination and other 
unvalldated admissions tests be discontinued in determining the ad* 
mlBsijcxis of shearing Icpa^ed students to graduate study and 

Be it Further Resolved : v . . 

Tb^t until such time $3 yalljSt^i&Jtaissions tests are developed that 
Graduate institutions may wish to consider one or more of the. follotHj^g 
cteLteria in determining the eligibility of hjeariiTg Unpaired students for 
■adttUssion to graduat;is study: 

(ift) Grade pojbt;avierage:^£or prerviou^/fcollege work* 

(b) Recanuendatitens of professors T^tli\Am students have stjidied, 

(c) A perscmal intendew ]jy a departioental or schx^l aduLssions > 
ooomlttee: 
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Western Maryland College 

Westminster, mo. 21137 



April 24, 1978 



Dr. 



Coliforniq State University, Northridge 
Northridge'( California* 91324^ 



/ 



Dear Dr. . 

; 

We have found GR£ scores to be discriminatory against deaf 
students* Tlvey,.were not standardized on a deaf population. We 
have siibstituted non-verbal measures such as the Ravens Progressive 
Matrices. 



Sincerely, 



\ 



Professor of Psychology 

V 



ERIC 



\ 
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tRid Vitreiat ai Education 




STATE OF CALIFORNIA " 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

STATE EO<}C Allan ^VlLDiUC. 721 CAPITOL MALL SACRAMENTO 95814 



May 8, 1978 



Dr, 

Center on Deafness * . ' 

California State University , 

18111 Nordoff street ■ ■ . " 

Northridge, .California 91324 

Dear Ray: , 

^ Thank you for this opportunity to share rny thoughts with you regarding 
admissions standards for deaf students, at both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. I continue to hope that Section 504 Regulations of 
the Re'habilitation Act of 1973, will work towards assuring equal 
opportunities to-all handicapped individuals \n all activities in 

^.--etfr society, I continue to believe in Ooseph A. Califano's statement 

regarding these regulations/. /'It will usher in a new era of equality ' 
for handicapped individuals in which unfa^> barriers to self-sufficiency 
and decent treatment will Ijegin to fall before.- the force of law." 

Universities throughout the United States are beginning to re*evaluate 
admissions standards and curr^ulums. ' The University of California 
and Harvard have made news "lately because of their plans to implement 
(Dorp rigid admissions standards and more relevant curriculums. ^Pffnle 
I support the concept that has motivated this movement, I unequivocally 
defend the rlghts^of handicapped' individuals to participate ^n the 
edu^atlonal/process at all levels. To deny an individual his rights 
to an education at the undergraduate or graduate level solely on the 
basis of 4 hand1i?epping condition is, in addition to being in violation 
of Section 504, a violation of an individual's humao rights to develop 
^ to his or her fullest'potential / In studying new^misslons s^tandards, 
we must be extre^b^^^ sensitive to the needs of those individuals with , ^ 
exceptiona-l r^peds, and we must make certa'in thU these Individuals are r 
given every opportunity possible to prove their abilities to succeed. 

I would encourage your colleagues to make an in-depth study of the use 
of the Gradijate Record Examination (GR£) as a heavily weighted criteria 
for admission to your graduate program. My experience^ in working with 
handicapped and non-handicapped individuals has revealed verv^ 
questionable correlations between the results obtained on the 6RE and 
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Dr. 



Hay 8, 1978 



academic^performance. Also, I have serious reservations regarding, 
the .use of the GRE as an instrument for determining admission to- 
graduate prqgrams on the basis of its potervtial for discriminating 
against deaf students. 1 suggest that handicapped individuals were 
not included in the standardization sample of this instrument. Also,, 
the heavy weighting of^one particular instrument in determining the 
capability of a siuderit with a serious handicapping conditian, such 
as deafness, in my opinion constitutes a violation .of Section 504. 

Certainly there are deaf individuals who," because of th^ir ^oor 
academic performance at the secondary or undergraduatef levels^ have 
demdnstrated that they are not graduate material. These individuals 
should be counseled out of the university program 'and^into a training 
program in which they can succeed and learn to'be self-supporting' 
adults. However, these decisions should be made by a committee 
comprised of "regular" university faculty members and those with 
backgrounds in Special Education, specifically in the area of the deaf. ■ 



In summary, I hope that your colleagues will devote serious thought 
and time in planning str^jtegies for giving qualifiable deaf individuals 
an opportunity to determine whether or not they can succeed in a 
university program. After all, i5n't this the safre opportunity that 
is affor^ted non-harrdicapped students? let us hope that when a deaf 
individual is^ refused admission to an undergraduate or graduate program 
that, based* upon several factors, the individual has clearly demonstrated 
an inability to succeed at the post-secondary level. With specific 
consideration and assistance* we have s^en innumerable deaf individuals 
obtain undergraduate and graduate degrees and take their rightful places 
in the hearing world. * 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to share with you iny thinking 
regarding this matter. I do not believe that your colleagues 
Intentionally discriminate against handicapped indivfdtjals. However, 
I feel that educators have the responsibility and the mandate to make 
Section 504 a reality. We mst work unrelentingly to assure that equal 
opportunities are affor*ded to all handicapped ifldivtduals. 



incerely. 




Support Services 
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the^ rebabilitalion center 

college of education 
the university of arizona 
tucson, arizona • 85721 




Ha^ I, 197 B 



'Dr. . 
Center on Deafness 
California State .Vniversitt^, 
Horthrid^e, California 91324 



ERiC 



Dear 

Sorry to be late in answering your letter of April 7 but I spent most ^ 
of the month of April out of the office attending meeting^.. 

The question of Graduate Record Examination scores doesn't seem to be 
imch of a problem on this campus at this time. We surveyed many other 
departments last year to determine their admission procedures and found 
that very few are still, insisting oh the ORE as one of the criteria for 
admission to their programs^ tjost are making the decision ba^ed on 
grade paint averages/ demopstrated interest in the area of study/ and 
letters of reference . Some require that the student 'appear for a per- 
sonal int^ryiew by membe'rs of the faculty. In the Beh&bilitation Depart- 
ment we still require the GRE or the MAT/ however, these scores do not 
prevent a deaf applicant from being admitted even though most deaf can- 
didates have relatively low scores. The faculty is conversant enough 
with deaf -persons to realize that a low test score is not a true indica- 
tor of the student's abilities . We did have an -interesting experience 
with a deaf freshman 'last semester. This student requested that an inter- 
preter be available during tests. This request made its way to the civil 
rights officer on campus. She presented this to the campuswide conmittee 
on handicapped students and one member/ who should have been more know^ ' 
ledgable-/ requested that all deaf students-be given preadnfission screen- 
ing tests to determine their ability^ to do college l^vel work. Fortunate^ 
ly thijs was not acted upoit because I think Xhis would have led to a*law * i 
suit. The man making this suggestion has b^en instrumental in getting 
some deaf graduate students enrolled in classes on campijs and would seem 
to have greater knowledge of the deaf than to make such a request.,^ 

We allow MAT as an alternative to the GRE for admission to the Rehabilita^ 
tion Department and ejfpect a score of about 50 for^ admission. We have 
accepted deaf students however, with scores as low as 26, We have discus- 
sed the possibilitif of dropping all entrance t^st requirements which seems 
to be a growing trend in other departments , 



S^cerely i 
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Professor * 
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Or, 



GALLAUDET COLL^aE 



April 17. 1978 



Center on Deafness 
California State University 

Horthridge^ Calif. 9132^ ^ ' ' - - 

.Dear 

The pos i t ion taken by your col I eagues >i s ^one that sur faces f roni t i me 
to tine and is apparently basedTon a misunderstanding of the nature of 
aptitude tests. ' It ts entirely inapproprietp to establish arbitrary 
cut-off point? for fthe deaf on aptitude tests normeo for persons.with 
norhnal heaVing. We have found through extensive research that stand* 
ardized tests of schol as tic apt i tude (S/^T ,.ACT)^ especially if the same 
cuttitig points are applied as to the hearing, have no validity for the 
deaf, " {na thcna tics scores see'ri to have so^e utility.) Consequently^ 
we have developed our own entrance examination battery which does 
predict extrenely well the success of deaf students. The success^ of 
the students at Gallaudet as well as in employment after graduation and 
in graduate school attests to the wisdom of specialized testing. 

Graduate education presents a similar situation. Our studies indicate 

that the GRE and HAT are also invalid*for the deaf graduate students 

and v/e therefot-e use other criteria -(grades^ recornmendat i ons and 

mot i vat iona^l .evidence) as well as Our undergraduate entrance battery.- 

Aga in^'the success of;(?uc deaf gradua te stud en ts both in college and 

in employment conf^^m us in our decision. 
* i 

Perhaps -the enclosed policy statement will provide some assistance. 
Certainly the re^iu i rements of 50^ are, a powerful factor in stating your 
c^se since the tests and cut'ting scores CSUH would require are not 
demonstrably valid for the deaf. Their use 'is^ therefore, illegal 
until their validity can.be proven -* and I doubt that that can be done, 

I am a strong advocate of setting high standards and sticking to them 
but they must not be arbitrary. Using the same cutting points for the 



/ . 
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•I 

Or. knim 

CSUN , . 

V 

deaf and the hea/tng Is just that. Growing advocacy pressure on the 
part of deaf groups w j 11 preclude the ml s taken application of tests 
standardized on hearing populations , in violation of the'law. 

I hope^ thts wi 1 1 be helpful to CSUN in estabi tshing graduate {and other) 
admJ ss Ions pol icy. 

Sir^c^rely yog,rs, 

^ ■ ay . 

Director of Admissions and Records 
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vvmsT Emwymm of dbaf m 'graduates of 

CALIFORNIA STATE VNIVERSm, NORTHRIDGE* 



April t 1979 



ALABAMA 

DESKARAIS. HARJORIE 
MA: CSU«-1974, ETP 
Teacher, Alabama School for the 
Deaf, Talladega 



ARIZONA 

AMAMN. FRA^IK ALLEN 
MA: C5UH-1976, ETP ' 
Teacher, Phoenix Day School' for 
the Deaf, Phoenix 

BUSBY, HOWARD R. 
KA: CSUH-1973, iJLTP 
Supervisor, Arizona School for 
the Deaf. Tucson 

KOVARIK, JUN£, 
MA: CSUN-1973. TPP 
Teacher, Phoenix Day School for the 
Deaf, Phoenix 



L0K6ACRE, STEVEN 

MA^CSU^^-197-8. TPP 

Teacher, Arizona State Schpo] for 

Deaf end Blind, Tucson 

RARUS. HAfiCY B. 
MA: CBUIM974. fiLTP 
Supervlsiftg Teacner, Arizona State 
School for the' Deaf, Tucson 

REVELL, JAMES 
"MA: CSUN-197B, TPP . 
Teacher, Arizona State School for the 
Deaf. Tucson 

WOMACK, BARBARA (LEHMAN) 

MA: CSUri-1973, TPP 

Hofnetnaker, Tucson (Former teacher. 

Kendall Demonstration School, 

Washington, D.C.) 

. WOHACK, JAMES R, 
-ftft: CSUfl-1973, TPP . 
T^eacherf Arizona State School for 
Deaf and Bl ind," TucSon 



CALIFORNIA 

ALEXAHOER, DOUGLAS 
HA: CSUN-1975. TPP 

Assistant Professor, Riverside City • , 
College, Riverside 

8AIM, WILLIAM A. 
MA; CSUN-r973, TPP ^ 
Teacher, C()lifornia School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley 

BARBER, CARL 

MA:"£SUN-1972, Administration/Supervision 
Assistant Principal ,^ Cal ifornia School for 
the Deaf, Riverside 

SARBER, HELEN C. (ARBUTHNOT) 

MA: CSUN-1'975, ETP ' ' . 

Teacher, Califorria School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley 



BATTAD, HESTER ' ' 
MA: CSU.N-1975, ETP 

Teacher of the Handicapped, Los Angeles 
Trade;Tecttnical College, Los Angeles 

^ 8ELDINfe,'D0N Ili . ' ' ' 

MA: CSilN-1973, ETP ' • , 

Teacher, Riverside School District,- 
Riverside 

BENNEH, BONUA^L. (WHELAN) 
MA: CSUN-1974, TPP 
Substitute Teacher, Ventura Unified 
School Di.strict, Ventura* ■ 

, , BENNEH, JAMES W, 
MA: CSUN-1974. TPP 

Teacher, Ventura Unified School District, 
Ventura 

BERNSTEIN, SEYMOUR S. 
MA: CSUN-1974, ETP 

Teacher^i Californij) School for the Deaf, 
Riverside 

. BILLINGS, WENDY J. (GORDON) 
MA: CSUN-1973, TPP - 
Teacher, California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley ' , 

BOND, ALBERT 

MA: CSUN-1972, TPP 

Retired (former Teacher, Marl ton School 
133 Deaf, Los Angeles) * 



■hkst known 



(CALlfORNIA, Contimied) 

* - * ' 

t BOYD, BARBARA e/ 
HA: CSUN-1973, NLTP 
Student Personnel Specialist, Support 
"Services to Deaf Students, National 
Center on Deafness, CSUN 

BRADLEY, ..RAYMOND W. 
HA: CSUN-1975; TPP 

Teacher," Taf,t H'earing Impaired School, 
Santa Ana 

. BURDEH, JOYANNE K. 
MA: CSUN-1973^ TPP 

Teacher^ California School for the DeaiF, 
Berkeley 

. BURDEH, RONALD C. 
* HA; CSUN-1975, ETP 
Teacher, Ohlone College, 
Fremont 

■ BURSTEIN, GERALD 
HA: CSUN-1965, NLTP 
Coordinator, Library-Hedia , 

California School for the Deaf, 

Riverside 

• 

V BARTER, SHARON P. 
MA;_ (;syN-1975, NLTP 
Acting Administrator, Support Services 
to Deaf Students, rfatiorral Center 
on Deafness, CSUN^' 

- CASALE, FRANCIS 
HA: CSUN-1974, ART ' 
Teacher, Pierfce College 
Woodland Hills . 

t 

. CHANDLER, RONALD El 
MA; CSUN-1973, TPP ■ 
Teacher,. Compton Unified School District, 
Compton 

^ CLINE, JAMES L. ■ . ' 

M: CSUN-1975, TPP 

Teacher,' Cal ifornia School for the Deaf, 
Rivers ide 

. COLUMPUS, OAYID 
MA: CSUN-1976,' ETP 

Rehabilitation Counselor for the Deaf, 
Chula Vista 

DECKER, GREGORY L.' 
MA: CSUN-1973, TPP 

Teacher, California School for the Deaf, 
Ri^/erside 
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.OIGNAN, ARTHUR G. 
MA: CSUN-1975, TPP ' , ■ 

Teacher, Orange County Department of Education 
Santa Ana 

- OUVE, GENE R. ' * , 

MA: CSUN-1975, TPP 

Teacher,' California School for the Deaf 
Berkeley 



. EOBERG, ARLENE 

MA: CSUN-1975, Engli»sh 
Freelance Editor, Tutor, * 
Simi Valley 

, EHRLICH, ELLEl* 

MA: CSUN-1977, NLTP 
. Consultant, Golden West College . 
HyntingtOn Beacli 

. ELLIOTT, NEILIUS L. 
MA: CSUN-1976,. ETP 

Teacher, California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside 

. ELLIS, DOUGLAS L. 
MA: CSUN-1973, TPP 
Teacher,, Selaco Downey High School, 
Downey 

ELLIS, ROBERT 
• HA: CSUN-1975,. TPP 
Teacher, Newcastle School, Los Angelas 

"EPPS, ERNEST ' - 
- MA:£SUN-1977, TPP 

Teacher, Marl.ton School for the Deaf, 
Los' Angeles 

FlNNERAffi MICHAEL R. 
HA: CSUNrl973, TPP' 

Teacher, California School for the Deaf,, 
. Berkeley; Student, NLTP-1979, ^CSUN 

. FLEISCHER^ LAWRENCE R. ' ^ 

' HA: CSUN-1972, TPP, NLTP 
Ed.D. Brigham Young University, 197S 
Associate Professor, CSUN 



■ 1"^ 
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{CALIFORNIA, Continued) 

« FLEISCHER, VERA S. ■ • 

HA: CSUtl-1974, TPP . ' , • 

Teacher. Pasadena Unified School -District, 
Pasadena 

. GERMANY, JEREMIAH 

MA: CSUN-1973, NLTP 
. Deceased 

. QODFREY, LANNIE JOE 
MA: CSUN-1978, TPP - 
, Student, CSbN-1979 . 

GOUL, JOHN M. 

MA: CSUN-1972, TPP 

Teacher^ Harlton School for the Deaf, 
Los Angeles 

- GREATHOUSE, JONI CSCHWARTZ) 
MA: CSUN-1975, ETP 

Teacheri California Sphool for the Deaf, 
Riverside 

. greenstonViiVron 
ha: csun-1975. tpp 

Teacher, Kenneth Avenbe School, 

Cgrmicheiel , ■ 
GROSS, IRWIN BRUCE 
MA: CSUN-1974, TPP : 
Teacher, Sel,aco Downey High School, 

Downey 

HEALY, CRAIG 

MA: CSUN-1977, TPP ' 

Teacher, California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley 

. HENES, CONSTANCE 

MA: CSUN-1973, TPP ■ 
; Homariaker, RiveVside / 

HER80LD, CAROLYN S. 
MA:'CSUN-1976, ETP ', 
Assistant Professor, OMone College, 
Fremont - ' 

I • 

HERROLD-, MARY D. / | 
MA: CSUN-1973, ETP ! 
Teacher, California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley - i 

. HINKS, LYLE A. ! 
MA: CSUN-1974, NLTP ' 
Coordinator, American River College, 
Sacramento a 



' (CALIFORNIA, Cohtinued) 

* # 

• HOLCOMB, MARJ'ORIEBELI S. 
MA: CS(JN-1968, NLTP 

Teacher, Ohlone College, Fremont 

. HOLCOMB, ROY K. 
HA: CS(JN-1968, NLTP 
LLD:.Gallaudet College, 1^76 
Coordinator, Office of the Santa Clara 
Superintendent of Schools, San Jose 

. HOOPER, PATRICIA 

HA: CS(JN-1978, TPP 
■ Teacher, Selaco-Downey High School , Downey 

. HUDNALL, WILLIAM BOYED 
HA: GS(JN-1976, NLTP " • 
Rehabilitation Counselor, California State 
Department of Rehabilitation, Westminster 

• HUNTER,, CAROLYN 

HA: CSUN-1978, Educational Psychology 
Cpordinator, Tutoring, Support Services to 

Deaf Students, National Center on 

Deafness, CSUN 

• INGKAM. W. EDWARD . . 
MA: CSUN-1977, NLTP . 

Coordinator, Telecomnunications Training 
Center, National Center on Deafness, 
CSUN 

■JAECH, TIMOTHY A/ - ' 
MA; CSUN-1966, NLT;p 

Teacher, California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside 

. JARASHOW, DAVID N. ' 

MA: CSUrf-1974, Mathematics^; 1376,. Special 

Education ' '/ - 

Teacher, Oxnard College, D^s^ibled Students 
Center, Oxnard * ' 

f 

-JONES, WARREN ' ; 
MA: CSUN-1970, NLTP ' i ■ 

Teacher, Regional Center fot Oeaf and Hard 
of Hearing Children, Bakfersfield 

- KESSLER, ,HARCIA S. L 

MA: CSUN-1970, TPP; 1975, NLTP-DB 
' Educational Specialist, Golden West 
' College, Huntington Beareh 
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(CALIFORNIA, Continued) ^ 

KIELY, JAMES P.' 
HA: CSUN-1975, TPP 

Teacher, Sweetwater Union High School. 
ChuTa Vista 

, KIMBERLIN, GREGORY C. 
MA: CSUN-1969, NLTP 

Dfrectori Mental Heal-th Services^ for the 
Deaf, St.. John's Hospital, Santa 
Monica 

■ ' KOETZ, JAMES 

■MA: CSUN-1975, TPP ' ' ' 

Teacher,' California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley 

. KOLOKBAT^VIC.VADJA V., JR. 
MA: CSUN-1973, TPP 

Teacher,. Granite Hills High School , - 
San Diego 

■ KOSEK, ADRIENNE (CLEVA) 
. MA: CSU«-1975, TPP 

Coordinator of Tutoring, Pasadena City 
Coljege, Pasadena 

' KRAMER, JUDITH (BLAIR) 
MA: CSUN-1976, TPP 

Teacheri Calif^)rhia School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley 

/ KRAMER, scon P.. 
■ MA: CSUN-1976, TPP 

Teacher, California School for the De*f, 
Berkeley / 

KRONE * EARL 

MA: CSUN-1977, Political Science 
Postal Service, Inglewood' 

/ UDNER, EMIL S. " . 
CSUN-1^71, NLTP 

■ Retired (former Consultant on Deafness, 
• Berkeley) 

■ LAMBERTON, JUDITH L. 
HA: CSUN-1975, TPP 
Homemaker, San ^ose 

V URSQN^ HERBERT W. 
HA: CSUN-1965, NLTP 
Principal., Setaco-Downey High School, 

/ ■ Downey:' ^ . 

ERIC - • : 



(CALIFORNIA, Continued) 

LEFKOWITZ, SHELLEY 
HA:- CSUN-'1977, TPP ■ 
Student, ,»CSUN-19Z9 

LENH AH/ JEFFREY 

HA: .CSUN-1973, TPP ^ ■ 
Spwialist for the Hearing-Impaired, 
El Camino College, Torrance 

. LEVY, ANNIE J. 
HA: CSUN-'1975, ETP 

Teacher, Palm Springs School District, . 
Palm Springs , - \ 

^ LYNCH, DANIEL J. . ' . 

HA: CSUN-1974, ETP ■ 
Teacher, California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley 

HACDONALD, .RODERICK 

HA: CSU^l-■197^ NLTP-DB - 

Coordinator, Computer Training Program 

for Deaf-Blind Persons, Ohlone College 

Fremont 

- MALZKUHN, BRIAN L. 
HA: CSUN-1973, TPP 

Teacher and Coach, California School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley 

HARLIN, PHILIP ' ' 

HA: CSUN-1974, History 
Banker, Woodland Hills 

MCKEE, DAVID E. 
HA: CSUN-1973, TPP 
. Teacher, Mesa College, San Diego 

■ MCKINNEY, VIRGINIA E. ' 
HA: CSUN-1969, NLTP 
Language Reading Specialist; Marlton 
School for the Deaf, Los AngeleS" 

MEYER; LEOffARD J, * 
HA: CSUN-1973, ETP; 1974, NLTP 
Teacher, Selaco Downey High School^ 
Downey 

^ MILLER; GARLAN W. • 
MA: CSUN-1976, TPP 

Tdat^he?*'. Covina Valley Unified School 
District, Covina 



1 

' .{C^Sf^RNIA, Continued) ^ 

MILLER, IUCIlIe V. . 
MA: CSUN-197U NLTP 
Ed.D. iBrigham Young University, 1976 
Coordinator, Pa"'sadena rity-Callege, 
Pasadena 
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HUNOZ, ROGER R. 
HA.'. CSUN- 1976, ETP 

Counselor, Cali^Pornia -School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley 



RICHARDSON, -BARBARA J. 

MA: CSUN-1973, TPP, * 

Teacher, Marl ton ^School for the Deaf, 

• Los^^ngeles ^ 

HIjCHARDSONj MONT W- . . 
MA: CSUN- 1973, TPP 
■teache-B, MarltOn School for the Deaf, 
Los> Angeles 



NICHOLS, NADINE 
MA:- CSUN- 1977, TPP 

Teacher, California School for the Oeaf^ 
Riverside • 

PAKULA, ISAAC ' 

MA: CSUN-1976, ETP;* 

Teacher, California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside 



PARKER, AUDREY B. 

•MA: CSUN-1975, TPP ' ; . 

Pt*oject Difector, High School Program,!^ 
"AOEPT," Panorama City^ - ' . 

PEDERSEN, KENNETH 
CSUN-1974, TPP 
Teacher, San Oiego'City Unified School 
, -District, San Diego 

PETERSON, DAVID R. 
MA: CSUN-1973, NLTP 

Teacher, California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley 



SANT^LLANES, ftNONA K., 
MS: CSUN-1973, TPP ■ . " 

Teacher, Los Angeles Pierce College, 
Woodland Hills ^ 

,5KINMER,. LILLIAN ^ 
MA: CSUN'-1966, Counsel inc 
Teacher, Arroyo Elementary slchool,- • * 

Simi Valley 

SMITH, MARIE (KAMUCHEY) 
MA: CSUN-1975, ETP 

Special Trainer in Total Communication, 
California School for the Deaf; Berkeley 

STECKER, E.TTA L; 

MA: .CSUR^1970, TPP ' 
TeaofifeF, Saddleback College, Mission Viejo ^ 
Teacher, R&ncho Santiago Community College; 
^nta Ana, 

STECKER, GEORGE R. • • 
MA: CSUN-1973, ETP 

Teacher^- Golden West Cqllege, Huntington 
Beach 



MA: 



.PODOLSKY, SHERWIN (i- . I 
«S: CSUN-1974, Business ». 
Investigative AlJditor,, 

District Attorney's Office, Los Angeles 

QUARTERMUS, LILLIAN ' ' ^ 
MA: CSUN-1974, TPP ~ 
Teacher, MarUon School for the Deaf, 
Los Apgeles 

. RAYMOND, LINDA -".l ' ' ■ 
MA: fSUN-1973, TPP^ ' ♦ " 

Prodram §pecialist, Kenneth Avenue 
ichool , CarfjiJchaeJ- 

REVELL, CATHERINE ' - ■ ) 

MA: CSUN-1978, TPP ' 
Teacher, Sharp Avenue Elementary School 
Arleta , • . ' 



STEl^N, HEDY (UDKOVICH) 
MA: CSUN-1976, TPP 

TeacheV, California School for the.Deaf, 
Berkeley 



STERN, RONALD J. i . 

CSUN-1975, tPP / 
Teacher, California School'' for the Deaf, 
Berteley 



ERIC . 



1:j7 



StOCKM/fft, JORfK ♦ 
MA: CSUN-1975, TPP / * 

Teacher, Marlton.Ounior High School, 
^os Angeles 

STOCKMAN, TONI.' 

MA: CSUN-1976, TPP . . 

Teacher, Covina Valley Unified School 
District, Aural Education, Covina 

^ • 

SUTTON, KATHRYn'M. (HOLLAND) 
MA: CSUN-1^72i TPP ' ' . 

,Teaaher, Southwest Schoo> for the Hfearing 
impaired, Lawndale ~ 



CALIFORNIA (continued) 
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SWAIH, ANNA LEE 
KA: CSUN-1974, ffP 
Teacher, California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley 

SWAIH, WILLIAM D. \ 
KA: CSUN-1972, NLTP 
Teacher, California School for the ■ 
Deaf, Berkeley 

SWEENEY, MARY LOU 

MA: CSUN-1476, ETP 

Tutor,' Coast^Coiiinunity District,' 

Anaheiin Department of Rehabilitation,^ 

Costa. Mesa 

THOMAS, KATHRYN 

MA: CSUN-1977. TPP . 

Social Group V/orker qf The.Hearing- 

Impanred, fleighborhood Youth 

Association, Wilmington ' « 

TURHER, STEVEN-A. 

MA: CSUN-1975, TPP^ 

Teacher, Tait School, Santa Ana 

VALE, SARY M. ' ' 
MA: CSUN-1973, TPP 
TeiSfcher, 'Simi High School, 
Siitii Valley 

■ * 

WELLS, DEANNE ' . ■ 

MA: CSUN71974, ETP 

.Lead Teacher, Riverside County Schools, 
Riverside ' ' - 

WILLIAMS, GENE H, ' 
MA: CSUN-1.973, TPP ^ 
Counselor, Department of Rehabilitation 
Van Nuys- 



CANADA 



RODGERS, WILLIAM J. 
MA: CSUN-*978, TPP 

Teacher, Alberta School for the Deaf, 
Edmonton, Alberta ' ^/ 

STUMP, OOANNE . 
'MA: CSUN»-1976, NLTP 
Teacher, Mackay Center for Deaf and 
Cripp>ed Children, Montreal, Quebec ,. 



COLORADO. 



HOLLAND^ MICHAEL A. 
MA: CSUN-1972, TPP 

Teacher, Colorado School for the Deaf 
and Blind, Colorado Springs 

RHOTEN, DONALD E. 
MA: CSUN-1977, NLTP 
Principal, Colorado Scfiool for the * 
Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs 

SCHEPPACH, VAN K. ■ 
MA: C5UN-1978, NLTP 
Program Supervisor, Center on Deafness 
Derfii/er 

WHITT,,ALONZO ■ 
MA:. CSUN-1976, HLTP 
Teacher, Colorado School for theBeaf 
and Blind, Colorado Springs 



WRIGHT, RICHARD 0. ^ . 
MA: CSUN-197Q, NLTP -. 
Former Rehabilitation. Counselor, 
San Fl-ancisco ■ - 

WUKADINOVICH, MICHAEL L. 
MAt CSUM-1973, ETP ■ 
Teacher, Rfverstde County Schools, 
■ Riverside 

ZINZA, LESLIE 0. 
MA: CSUN-1974, TPP 
Teacher, Fremont 
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CONNECTICUT 

BRASEL, BARBARA'IBABBINI) 
MA: CSUN-1969, NLTP 

Executive Director, Consnission^ on Deaf 
and Hearing -Impaired, Hartford 

COOPER, WENDY* T. 
MA: CSUN-1976, ETP 
Teacher, American School for the 
Deaf, West Hartford 

OARBY, ALBERT W. 
MA: CSUN-1977,.NLTP 
Assistant Principal, American School 
for the. Deaf, West Hartford 

MOW, SHAtiNY 
MA: CSUN-1977, NLTP, ' 
National The^tr»e for the Deaf,* 
Waterford 

SLINKO-, ORA ^ . 
•MA: CSUM-1972, TPP . 
Teacher, American School T'W^he 
Deaf, West-HiFftford 

ZEMAITIS, REGINA 
MA: CSUN-1974, TPP 
Teacher, American School for the 
Oeaf, West Hartford 



{DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Cc^tlnued) 

COUTHEN, NATHIE L. ' ' . 
MA: CSUN-1976, ETP / 
Teacher, Kendall Demonstration 
Elementary School , 

Washington , ' ! ^ . 



DICHTER, JEFF 

MA: CSUN-1978, TPP 

Teacher*. Gallaudet College, Washington 



^ 6USTAS0N, GERILEE / 
MA: CSbN-1968, NLTP 4^ 
• Ph.D: Un.iver'sity of Southern California, 
1972 ' . * 

Assistant Professojf, Education,"- '■ 
Gal.laudet College, Washington 

. HAIRSTON, ERNEST E. 
MA: CSUN-1967, NLTP 
Education Program Specialist, 

Media Services, and Captioned Films, 
U.S. Offi-ee of Educa,tion, Department 
of HEW, Washington 

' HARLAN, BARRY P. ' *■ . 
MA: CSUN-1975-ETP ^ ' 
Teac^r, Kendall Demonstration Elementary 
School , Washington 



DlSTRlCr OF COLUMBIA 



BERKE,. LARRY J. 

MA: CSUN-1975, ETP 

Teacher, Model Secondary School for 
the Deaf, Gallaudet College, 
Washington 

COUTHEN, ALBERT J. 
MA: CSUN-1975, NLTP ^ 
Program Director, Kendall Demonstration 
Elementary School, Washington 



NOMELANO^ RONALD E. 
MA: CSUN-1970, NLTP 
Ph.D; Syracuse University, 1973 
Director* Educational Technology Division, 
Kendall School, Gallaudet College., 
Washington . , ^ 

PADOEN, AGNEa M. ; ^ ^ 
MA: CSUN-1973, ETP 

Teacher, Preparatory* English, Gallaudet 
ColTege^'Washington ' \ 

- QUINN, THOMAS M. 
MA:- CSUN-1975, TPP 

Teacher, .Model Secondary School for the 
^eafj Washington 

RODRIQUEZ, RAYMOND 
MA: CSUN-1967, NLTP 

Assistant^ Professor, Gallaudet College, 
Washington 



DISTRICT OF, COLUMBIA .(Continued); 



'SMITH, LINWOOD D. , JR. 
Mft: CSUN-1971, NLTP * i 

Educatio'nal. Therapist, St^ Elizabeth's! 
Hospital, Washington » 

SPELLMAN, JOHN F; ^ ' 

Mft: CSUN-1972, NLTP ' * ' 
Deceased 

STEVENS, BARBARA i/ ■ ^ 

MA: CSUN-1973, ETPj .1975, WLTP-DB/ . 
Assistant. Professor • , " • 
Gallaudet CotTege, Washfngton 

- k .' ' 



FLOftrOA • y * 



BUTLER, RAYMOND - 

Mft; CSUN-1966, NLTP • . ' , 
Vocational Supervising teacher, • , 

Florida School for the Deaf and the 

BHnd, St. Augustine, 

DRAKE, DONNA F.. 
MA: CSUN-1978, NLTP 
Supervisor Teacher, Florida School for 
the Deaf and th6 BilinjI, St. Augustine'. 

" . ] 

' SAMUELS, JOHNNY L. 
MA: CSUN-1975-TPP 

Teacher, Florida School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, St. Augustine 

WARDEN, JUDY 

Mft; CSUN-1978, TPP, . . 
Teacher, Florida School titP the,Cteibf 
and the Blind, St. Augustine 




I 
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GEORGIA 



RINALDt, Mm MARIE 
MA: CSUN-1972, TPP; 1973. NLTP 
Coordinator, Adult Sslucation, Atlanta 
Area School for the Deaf, Clarkston 



GUAM * " 

CABRERA, CARMEN V. 
MA; -CSUN-ISTS. ETP 
Teacher, Department of Education, 
"Agana • - • C, 

.' CABRERA, EDWARD A. ■ 
MA: CSUN-1978, ETP 

Teacher, Departmeift of Education, Special 
Educat.i-on Division, Agana 



/ 



HAWAII 



, ■ MURRAY. -TANA L. 
MAi-CSUN-1976, TPP 

Teacher, Hawaii School for the Deaf and 
Blind, Honolttlu 



{ILLINDIS, Continued^ 

BABB, RICHARD L, 
MA: 'CSUN-1969, NLTP 
Doctoral Student, University of 
Illinois', Chappaign/Urbana 

GRIFFITH, ROBERT E, . 
MA: CSUN-^1973, NLTP 

,PrQgrap Specialist, Illinois Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Springfield 

HUNTER, CHRISTOPHER 
MA: CSUN-1972, NLTP 
Coordinator^ William Rainey Harper ' 
College, Palatine 

NAGY, MARK H, 

MA: CSUN-1974, TPP i 
Teacher, Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville 

NEWBERRY, FREDERICK 
MA: CSUK"-1975. TPP 
Teacher, Whitney Young High School, 
Chicago 



INDIANA 



ELKINS, EARL 
MA: CSUN-1977, NLTP 
Director of Deaf Services, Central 
State Hospital, Indianapolis 

WEST, KAY E, * ' 

MA: CSUN-1972, TPP 

Teacher, Indiana School for the Deaf, 
Indianapolis 



IOWA 



ILLINQIS 



ANDERSON, ROBERT R. 
MA: CSUN-1967, NLTP 

Associate PrinclJi^l, Illinois School for 
the Deaf, JJiWsonville 



ERIC 



WHITT, SUSAN (SCHULTZ) 
MA: CSUN-'1977, TPP 
Teacfher, Iowa School for the Deaf, 
. ^Ipouncil Bluffs 



KANSAS 



•OONES, MARY PAT 
MA; CSUN-1974, TPP ■ 
Teacher, Wicfcita Public School, 
Wichita 



/ 
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KENTUCKY 

^WASSERMAN, STEVEN 
CSUN-1977, TPP 
Teacher, Kentucky School foY the 
Deaf, Danville 



■LOUSIANA 



'BOLH, ROBERT H. 
MA: CSUN-1972, NLTP 
Principal, Jefferson Parish Public 
Schools, Gretna 

CORSON, HARVEY J. 
HA; CSUN-1970,NLTP 
Ed.D.: University of Cincinnati, 1974 
Superintendent, Lousiana State School 
for ttxe Deaf, Baton Rouge 

HYERS, DAVID W. » • ' 
MA: CSUN-1969, NLTP 
State Coordinator of Services to the 
Deaf, Baton Rouge V 



MARYLAND 

CARTER, S. MELVIN, .JR. 

MA: CSUN-1975, NLTP 

Director, Communicative Skills 
Program, National Association 
of the Deaf, Silver Spring 

CORBETT, EDWARD E., JR. 
MA: CSUN-197r, NLTP 
Assistant Superintendent, Maryland 
School for the Deaf, Frederick 

HODGES, MARY S. 
MA: CSUN-1975, TPP 
Teacher, Maryland School .for the 
Deaf, Frederick 

WAIT, MARK A. 

MA: CSUN-1972, NLTP 

Assistant Vocational Principal, 
Maryland School for the Deaf, 
Frederick - 



MICHIGAN 



MAINE 



BOWLING, WALUCE LEE 
MA: CSUN-1975, NLTP 
Teacher, Governor Baxter State School, 
' ^alfriouth * 



MALAYSIA 



IRGENS, HENNING C.F. 

MA: CSUN-1964, NLTP 

Deaf Consultant, State Technical 

Institute and Rehabilitation 

Center, Plainwell 

MARSH, EMORY D. 
MA: CSUN-1977, NLTP 
Teacher, Lahser High School, 
Bloomfield Hills 



GREENStONE, MARIE 
MA: CSUN-1977, TPP . 
Peace Corps 



POSS, BERT 

MA: CSUN.; 1967, NLTP 
Assistant Superintendent, Michigan 
School for the Deaf, Flint 
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MINNESOTA 



NEBRASKA 



SONNENSTRAHL , ALFRED 
MA: CSUN-1969, NLTP ^ 
Program Director, Pe.tra Howard House 
of People, Inc. , St, Paul 



I 




MCMSStt, f(QSMA L. 
MA: CSUN-1976. ETP 
Teacher, Missouri School for the 
Deaf, Fulton 

MORRISON, BARBARA J. 
MA: CSUN-1976, £TP ^ 
Teacher, Missouri Schcxn for the 
Deaf, Fulton 

4 

MORRISON, ROBERT J, 
MA: CSUN-1976. ETP 
Teacher, Missouri School for the 
Deaf, Fulton 



, GALLOWAY, JAIME D, 
. MA: CSUN-1978, -NLTP 
State^Facility Consultant, Nebraska 
School for the Deaf, Omaha, 

PROPP, GEORGE 
MA: CSUN-1966. NLTP 
Ed,D.:Un1versity of Nebraska, 1972 
Assistant Director, Specialized 
Office for the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 

t 

REITZ, EDWARD E., JR. 
KA: CSUN-1976, ETP 
Teacher, Nebraska SchooT for the 
Deaf, Oinaha 

REITZ, PATTY ANfJ (DAVISON) 
MA: CSUH-1977, TPP 

Teacher, Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
Omaha 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



MONTANA 



GEBO, RICHARD L. 
KA: CSUN-1974, TPP 
Teacher, Montana School for the 
Deaf and Blind, Great/alls 

XE MIEUX. ROBERT T. 
KA: CSUN-1 975,. NLTP 
Teacher', Montana School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Gfeat Falls 



BONURA, HELENE 
MA: CSUN-1976, ETP 

.Teacher, Amoskeag Center, Manchester 

BONURA, DOHINICK 
MA: CSUN-1975, NLTP 
Director,* Regional Program for the 
Deaf, Manchester 



NEW JERSEY 



. CRONLUND, JUDK ANN (STEIN) 
KA: CSUN-1973, TPP 
' l'z3 Hanemaker, West Trenton 
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m MEXICO 
NEW MEXICO ■ 

i 

DILLON, THOMAS J. 
MA: CSUN.1964, NLTP 
LHD: GalUudet College, 1966 
Retired (former Principal, New Mexico 
School for the Deaf, Santa Fe) 

LATIMER, ESPERANZA C. j» 
MA: CSUN0974., ETP ^ 
Teacher, New Mexico School for the 
Deaf, Santa Fe 



{NORTH CAROLINA, Continued) 

■SIMPSON, WILLIAM M. 
HA: CSUN-1966, NLTP 

Assistant Superintendent, Central North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Greensboro 



OKLAHOMA 



NEW YORK 

AMANN, LINDA B,. , 

MA; CSUN-1975, ETP 
Teacher, New York State School 
the Deaf, .Rome 



for 



TRUJILLD, LYDID T. 
HA: CSUN-1972, NLTP 
Dean of Students, St. Mary's School 
for the Deaf, Buffalo ' 



CARRlNGTONs, WENDY F. (TAKEMORl) 
HA( CSUN-1975, ETP 

Teacher, McAlester Public School System, 
McAlester 

FREEMAN, JEROME W. 

HA: CSUN-1966, NLTP 

Ed.D,; University of Kentucky, 1974 

Director, Deaf Education Training Pro- 
gram, University of Oklahotna Science 
and Arts, Chickasha , 



OREGDN 



NORTH CAROLINA 



TDOLE, DARLENE-KAE (KRUSEMARK) 

HA: CSUN-1971, TPP; 1976, NLTP 

Teacher, Checneketa Coimiunity College, Salem 

Teacher, P6rt1and Community College, Portland 



DEUEL, HAROLD C. 
NA: CSUN-1974, NLTP 
Teacher/Coach, North Carolina School 
for the Deaf, Horganton 

. PALMENTO, BARBARA C: 
' HA: CSUN-1976, TPP 

Teacljer, North Carolina School for 
the Deaf, Morganton 

' SIMPSON, EILEEN D, 
HA: CSUN-1974, NLTP 
Teacher. North Carolina School for 
the Deaf. Morganton 



■PEMSY_LVMIA 



GALLDWAY, VICTOR H. 
MA.: CSUN-1965, NLTP 
Ed.D,; University of Arizona, 1972 
Superintendent, Scranton State School 
for the Deaf, Scranton 

JOHNSON, ROBERT L. ' 
HA: CSUN-1970, NLTP 
Printer, Benjamin Enterprises, 
Philatl^hia ' 



ERIC 



Hi 



RHODE ISLAND 



^TEXAS, Continued) 



SPtLLMAN, ELIZABETH M. 
MA: C5UN^1972, NLTP 

Director, Adult Services, Rhode Island 
School for the-D^af, Providence 



SDUTH DAKOTA 



ERICKSON, DELBERT L. 
MA: CSUN-1974, NLTP 

Work/Study Vocational Coordinator, South 
' -Dakota School for the Deaf', 
Sioux Falls 



.TENNESSEE 



FISCHER, GENE 
MA: CSUN-1975,-TPP ~ 
Teacher, Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
Knoxville 



KAHUCHEY, EVELYN 
MA: CSUN-1974, ETP 
Teacher, Texas School for the Deaf, 
/yjstin 

LOPEZ, JOHN 

MA: CSUN-1$73, NLTP 

Technical Program Administrator, Dallas 
COirri'ty Mental Health Center, Dallas 

MURRAY, JOHN R. 
MA: CSUN-1973, UUP 
director, McAllen Indeffendent School 
District, McAllen , 

5TANEK, ELAINE B. * 
MA: CSUN-1975, ETP 
Teacher, Dallas 

WALL IS, ANNA A, 
MA: CSUN-1974, ETP 
Teacher, Texas School for the Deaf, 
Atistin 

WHITE, RALPH H. 
MA: CSUN-1966, NLTP 
Consultant, Texas Rehabilitation Com- 
mission, Austin 



4 

TEXAS' 



. BURKE, DOUGLAS 0. N, 
MA: CSUN-1965, NLTP 

Superintendent, Texas Education Agency, 
Austin 

."bOLGER, ROBERT W, 
MA: CSUN-1976, ETP 
Teacher, Alvin Public School, Alvin 



COLLINS, WILLIAM T. 
MA: CSUN-1975, Theatre 
Theatre Work, Austin 



/ 



GARBACZ, RICHARD 
MA: CSUN-197f,^^TPP 

To^icheV, Brownsville ftegional Day School 



ERIC 



for the Deaf, Brownsville- 



U5 



UTAH 



BALDWIN, CELIA HAY L, 
MA: CSUN-1975, ETP 

Teacher, Utah School for the Deaf, , 
Ogden 

4 

BALDWIN, STEPHEN C, ' ' ' 

MA: CSUN-1974, ETP 

Curriculum Coordijiator of Total Cornmunication 
Div^ision, Utah School for the Deaf and 
Blind, Ogden 

SANDERSON, ROBERT G. ' , 

MA: CSUN-1965, NLTP 

EdD: Brigham Young University, 1974 

Educational Coordinator, Services to the 
Adult Deaf, Utah State Board of Education, 
Division of Rehabilitation Services, 

Salt Lake City 
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VIRGINIA 



(WISCONSIN, Continued) 



KOCH, RICHARD LEE 
MA; CSUN-1574, ETP 

Teacher, Virginia School for the Deaf, 
Staunton ' 

NELSON, NORMAN L. 
MA; CSUN-1976, ETP 

Teacher, Virginia School for the Deaf, 
Staunton 

YATES, FRED P. , JR. ' 
MA: CSUN-1967, KLTP 
Director, Virginia Council for the 
Deaf, Richmond . 



WASHINGTON (STATE ) 



EHRLICH, STEPHEN 
MA; CSUN-1975, TPP , 
Rehabilitation'^Teacher of the Deaf-Blind, 
Lighthouse .for the Blind, Seattle 

JOINER, ALlIe M. 
MA: CSUN-197B, NLTP ■ 
Vocational Counselor/Evaluator, Seattle 
Speech and Hearing Center, Seattle 

PETERSEN, LAWRENCE L. ' 

«A: CSUN-196B, NLTP 

Supervisor of Instructional Services, 

Seattle Community College, Program for 

the Deaf, Seattle 



KATELA, HEtEN L. 
MAi CSljN-1974, ETP 

Teacher, St. John's School for the Oeaf, 
Milwaukee 

KALETA, JOHN J, 
MA; CSUN-1974, ETP 

■Teacher^ St. John's School for the Deaf, 
Milwaukee 

• - 

KOHirr, JERRY A. 
MA: CSljN-1977 , ETP 

Teacffer, St. John's School for the Deaf, 
Milwaukee 

TUCCELLI, MICHAEL A. 
MA; CSljN-1974, ETP 

Teacher, Florida School for the Deaf,', 
St. Augustine 



WISCONSIN 



BUSBY, CAROLINE M. 
MA: CSUN-1976, ETP 

Teacher, St. Johh's School for the Deaf, 
Milwaukee 



ERIC 



